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WHAT MAMMA SAYS. 


And still another bark’s set sail 
Upon the waves of being; 

Though sunny calm or storm prevail, 
Guard her, thou great All-seeing. 
Two dainty hands—I pray they may 

Not fail in grand endeavor ; 
Another precious soul to-day 
Set out for the Forever. 


Dear, unshod feet, so white and small, 
Just fashioned by the Graces; 

Oh, Father, grant that they may fall 
For aye in pleasant places! 

The violet eyes e’en now have caught 
The light and shadows flitting; 

Already on the throne of Thought 
Bright Intellect is sitting. 

We read to-day chapter the first, 
Beginning life’s sweet story ; 

And joy that viewless wings have burst 
The swaddling bands of glory; 


That from our mother-heaven the wings 
Of our best guardian angel 

Have borne to us the bird that sings 
The songs of the Evangel. 


And while we kiss the dainty mouth, 
We sing with hearts o’erflowing, 

“Oh, blow, ye winds, or north or south, 
She shall not know you're blowing. 


“Ye may not pipe at best so strong, 
That ye have power to harm her, 
The little dainty bird of song 
Who dons to-day life’s armor.” 


WHAT LULU SAYS. 
I’se a poor ’ittle sorrowful baby, 
For B’idget is ’way down stairs; 
My titten has statched my finder, 
Aud Dolly won’t say her p’ayers. 


I hain’t seen my bootiful mamma 
Since ever so lon’ ado; 

An’ [ ain’t her tunnin’est baby 
No londer, for B’idget said so. 


My ma’s dot anoder new baby ; 
Dod dived it—He did—yes’erday, 
An’ it kies, it kies, oh, so drefful! 
I wis’ He would tate it away. 


I don’t want no “sweet ’ittle sister!’ 
I want my dood mamma, I do; 

I want her to tiss me, an’ tiss me, 
An’ tall me her p’ecious Lulu! 


I dess my bid papa will b’in’ me 
A ’ittle dood titten some day,— 

Here’s nurse wid my mamma’s new baby ; 
I wis’ s’e would tate it away. 


Oh, oh, what tunnin’ yed finders! 
It sees me yite outo’ its eyes! 

I dess we will teep it, and dive it 
Some tanny whenever it kies. 


I dess I will dive it my Dolly 
To play wid mos’ every day; 
An’ I dess, I dess— Say, B’idget, 
As’ Dod not to tate it away. 


“THE BALLOT-BOX MY THRONE.” 


There is a story of an American Episcopal 
bishop, an Englishman by birth, who on dining 
with one of his clergy gave as an after-dinner 
toast,“Church and Queen.” “With pleasure,” 
said his host, “if you will afterwards drink to 
the President of the United States.” “Ah! 
yes,” quoth my Lord Bishop, “the President of 
the United Siates—a man named Grant, I be- 
lieve ?” 

One gets quite accustomed in American 
cities and watering-places to this contemptuous 
pooh-poohing of all that makes our nationality, 
From the merely fashionable classes this does 
not surprise one. But whena man like Elihu 
Burritt, speaks derisively of the ballot-box, 
and calls it “a brassy, lacquered bauble,” it is 
both surprising and painful. However long an 
American may have lived in England, he 
should ,not forget that to a true patriot what 
he calls a bauble has more dignity and sacred- 
ness than any scepter. In theory, at least, the 
ballot-box represents all that is worth having 
in this nation. i 

This is Mr. Burritt’s phrase, in an article in 
the last Independent on “Woman Suffrage and 
its Liabilities.” The general proposition is the 
rather trite one, often answered in these col- 
umns, that woman will lose in privileges by 
asserting her rights: It is the same argument 
encountered at every step in woman’s progress, 
from the moment she emerges from Oriental 
seclusion. But my business at present is with 
the conclusion, which touches something dear, 
not to women only, but to all of us. 


“The women of America must decide this 
question for themselves. ‘The men of America 


.| cannot withhold the righ’ ofsuffrage from them, 


if they insist upon it. But itis for themselves to 
decide whether they will exchange the Koh-i- 
noor they now possess for the brassy. lacquered 
bauble contained in the ballot-box.” 


Not believing Mr. Burritt to be a sycophant 
nor a renegade, I do not think he would talk 
in this way tomen. He wasbrought up among 
New England reformers. He must have heard 
quoted again and ,again in other days the fine 
lines of Pierpont about the ballot— 


“That fails like snow-flakes on the sod, * 
And exc cutes the freeman’s wil 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


He must have read those noble lines of Whit- 
tier, which have strengthened so many liberty- 
loving hearts :— 


“While there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, ? 
Up! clouted knee and ragged coat, 
A man’s a man to-day! 
**e* * # HH 


“To-day alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known ; 
My palace is the people’s hall, 
The ballot-box my throne !” 


Can it be Elihu Burritt, the whilom black- 
smith of Worcester, who now finds in this 
throne only “a brassy, lacquered bauble” ? 

No, he does not find it so; I trust he still 
sees in this humble instrument something 
greater than any throne. The trouble is, that, 
like many men, he thinks that truth has two 
sides, one truth fora man, another for a wo- 
man. He does not remember that American 
women, like men, are brought up on Pierpont 
and Whittier; that they remember these stir- 
ring lines and simply ask to apply them. They 
do not ask this merely from vanity or love of 
notoriety, as Mr. Burritt and such as he affirm. 
| They ask it because they have read the Decla- 
tation of Independence and the earlier writ- 
ings of Mr. Burritt himself, and have learned 
that the ballot-box means something serious 
and sacred. The poorest man or woman who 
knows this truth is wiser than the wisest man 
who sneers at it. If the ballot-box is a mere 
foolish bauble for women, it is a foolish bau- 
ble for men; and if it is that for men, then 
republican government is a failure, and we had 
better send Mr. Burritt to England at once, 
with instructions to bring back any son whom 
Queen Victoria can spare, to rule over us. 

T. W. H. 





—_——— 


RIGHT OF WOMEN TO VOTE UNDER THE 
XIVTH AND XVTH AMENDMENTS. 





| Iam ata losstounderstand why so many of 
| the advocates of Woman Suffrage are not 
| only willing but anxious and zealous to argue 
the question of the right under the United 
| States Constitution against themselves. To be 
sure, we must look at things as they are; but 
when able lawyers and jurists say that wo- 
/men have the right to vote under the late 
| Amendments, why are these gentlemen and 
| ladies volunteering to hunt up arguments for 

the reénforcement of the hostile view? It 
| seems to me wiser and more generous to be 
| hospitable to the new doctrine,—or at least to 
be silent and let it make headway, if it can, 
against all the legal conservatism which is sure, 
| any way, to be brought against it. Surely 
there is Hunkerism enough in the bench and 
bar to protect the interests of the male per- 
suasion, on this question, without a WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL being called on to interpose its aid. 





It is partly for this reason, and partly also 
because I see no “parallel” between the cases 
cited by “T. W. H.” in the last number of 
the Woman’s JoURNAL, and no force in his 
reasoning, that I would like to say a word in 
reply. It appears that in Rhode Island they 
are about to vote on an Amendment to the 
State Constitution which is to extend the 
suffrage to naturalized (male) foreigners who 
can read, with certain restrictions as to regis- 
tration, residence, ete. I inter that the provi- 
sion Mr. Higginson quotes, and which is to 
be voted on, takes the place of the existing 
law as to the qualifications of voters. It can- 
not be, says Mr. Higginson, that women have 
now the right to vote under the United States 
Constitution, because, if they have, foreign 
born citizens have, in spite of the present 
Rhode Island Constitution, and—nobody pre- 
tends that they have! This is most extraor- 
dinary reasoning. It seems to me that the 
question whether women everywhere, and 
foreigners in Rhode Island, have acquired a 
right to vote under the United States Consti- 
tution, is a question to be settled by that in- 
strument, and not at all by what the Rhode 
Island Democratic lawyers think about it, It 
is quite possible that although the Democrats, 
as Mr. Higginson says, have an interest in 
maintaining the new view for the benefit of 
the foreign born Democrats of Rhode Island, 
they may not care enough about it to argue 
the rights of woman at the same time. It is 





| more than possible, too, that the subject has 


not attracted the attention of the Democratic 
members of the bar of Rhode Island: or that 
even if it has, and has convinced them, they 
have no confidence in the Rhode Island judi- 
ciary ; or that they think the Amendment now 
pending is the shortest cut; or even that if the 
new Amendment is rejected, they may after- 
wards test the power of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. There are plenty of 
explanations of the fact, if it be one, that “no- 
body pretends” that the United States Consti- 
tution is sufficient, without assuming the 
Strange ground that the absence of a disposi- 
tion to contest it is conclusive proof that the 
right does not now exist. 

Having settled in his own mind that the 
Fourteenth and Fifteeyth Amendments are 
powerless to give the franchise to women and 
the Rhode Island disfranchised men,—the prin- 
| cipal proof being that the interested Democrat- 
| ic lawyers of that State have not seen fit to 
| eontest the matter,—Mr, Higginson next pro- 
ceeds to point out wherein they are powerless. 
“Because (he says) the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment expressly recognizes in its second section 
that the States may create a class of ‘exclud- 
ed male citizens,’ and because the Fifteenth 
Amendment only limits this right by providing 
that the exclusion shall not be ‘on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.’ ” 
The Fourteenth Amendment does nothing of 
the kind. The language of. this Amendment 
is as follows:—*When the right to vote at any 
election... .is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such State, being twenty-one 
years of age and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crimes, the basis of 
representation shall be reduced,” ete. This 
was declared to be a partof the Constitution 
on the 21st of July, 1868, when the law in every 
part of the Union was that suffrage was con- 
fined to males; and when the universal doc- 
trine was that suffrage was a matter of State 
control, On the 30th of March, 1870, the Fif- 
teenth Amendment became a part of the Con- 
stitution. It marked the assumption on the 


part of the general government of its own pow- | 


er, through Congress, to control the suffrage, 
which had never before been assumed. In 
this respect it formed an epoch, for good or 
evil, in the government itself. Without assum- 
ing, however, that the Fifteenth modifies, 
much less controls the; Fourteenth, let me say 
that the Fourteenth by no means recognizes 
the right of a State to exclude anybody. Start- 
ing upon the basis of male suffrage, then (by 
State Constitutions, uncontrolled by the Con- 
stitution of the United States) universal North 
and South, it simply means that if any State 
shall undertake, in any way, by Constitution or 
law, or custom, or foree—with or against the 
letter of the Constitution or statute—to deny 
or abridge the right of suffrage in the male in- 
habitants, that State shall suffer in its repre- 
sentation. The object was punitive,and to 
secure Congress from undue representation of 
the old slave-masters and their white allies, 
Everybody knows what it meant, and it bears 
its interpretation upon its face. The word 
“male” was inserted simply because this object 
of the Amendment could not be secured other- 
wise, without going farther than anybody at 
that time was prepared to go. It neither af- 
fected favorably or adversely the question of 
Woman Suffrage, leaving it precisely where it 
was before. If you, gentlemen rebels, it said, 
disfranchise your blacks now that they are free, 








you shall suffer for it. And this is all it said. 
The argument for the right of woman to vote 
rests mainly on the first section of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, defining citizenship, etc., 
and on the Fifteenth. If the language here 
gives women the right to vote,as is. claimed 
by as good lawyers as Senator Carpenter or 
any of the Rhode Island attorneys, the puni- 
tive clause of the Fourteenth Amendment can- 
not control or do away with it. 

Mr. Higginson says he does not “count 
much”? on the Fifteenth Amendment argu- 
ment, and “prefers to work for a constitutional 
amendment."’ Cannot he work for a constitu- 
tional amendment without arguing against the 
other method? The difficulties are great in 
the way of obtaining the suffrage under exist- 
ing law; but no greater than under the slow 
process of amending the State Consiitutions. 

I do not count the opposition of bench and 
bara fatal obstacle in the way. Bench and bar 
are as much the creatures of public opinion, 
in all matters of politics and reform, as the 
State Legislaturesare. When Judge Barnard, 
the tool of the Erie and all other scamps, be- 
comes so sensitive to public opinion that he 
is willing to grant an injunction against the 
Tammany thieves, we need not despair of cor- 
verting even the bench of imbeciles who re- 
cently in this State decided that women can- 
not be justices of the peace, 

I know that Mr. Higginson’s views as to the 
safety of extending the suffrage to the dis- 
franchised males as well as to females are as 
liberal as my own. AndI suppose that he sees 
the absurdity and wrongfulness of undertak- 
ing to limit the right of voting to those who 
can read, leaving the dangerously lettered 
classes with a dangerous monopoly. Werela 
voter in Rhode Island I should be not unwill- 
ing to see the suffrage extended, meanly cur- 
tailed as it will be by the word “male” and by 
the odious, alphabetical qualification. But I 
hope he will reconsider his present purpose to 
vote for it. If I heed his view as to the impo- 
tence of the national law, I would never con- 
sent, under color of “amending” the Constitu- 
tion of Rhode Island to place in that instrument 
a new restriction on woman which he admits 
(though I do not,) that the Constitution of the 
United States is powerless to remove. But I 
suppose my remonstrance ¢omes too late. 

WARRINGTON. 


JENNIE COLLINS. 


Among the most zealous, earnest and effi- 
cient workers in the reform movement for the 
benefit of women, none is deserving of more 
praise and ungualified commendation than 
Miss Jennie Collins. Devoting herself body 
and mind to the cause, she has spared neither 
time nor labor nor effort of any kind for its ad- 
vancement, and to-day stands the foremost rep- 
resentative of reform in the condition of la- 
boring women. In a practical way, ‘‘Boffin’s 
Bower” testifies to what Miss Collins has done 
and is doing, giving a tangible evidence of her 
energy, good sense and good management; and 
from the time of its inauguration it has prov- 
ed aconstant source of comfort and of good 
to the class for which its founder labors. 
There is no one better qualified than Miss 
Collins to speak on the subject of this refurm 
which is now a matter of so much general 
interest. She is identified with the move- 
ment, knows it all from beginning to end, and 
has done more than probably any other one 
person for its advancement. Miss Collins is 
an admirable and successful Dnt pry speaker, 
with an almost unlimited fund of anecdote, 
as her book shows, and is graceful and enter- 
talning in address. It will be of interest to 
many preparing for the coming lecture-season 
to learn that Miss Collins is making engage- 
ments for this winter to tell on the platform 
es * story of the reform in which she is engaged. 
—Post. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Germany has nineteen female editors. 
There are sixty-eight colleges for women in 

the United States. 

Miss Kate Field is enjoined by her medical 
advisers to continue in Europe a year or two 
longer. 

Women, as County School Superintendents, 
have satisfied Iowa so well that she has nom- 
inated three more for that office. 

Illinois Female College, which was opened 
for the collegiate year on the 6th inst., has al- 
ready 120 pupils in attendance. 

A sister of the late Edward Everett aud a 
cousin of John C. Breckinridge are said to be 
living as Sisters of Charity in New Orleans. 

Madame Louisa Miihlbach is said to be giv- 
ing herself to-the study of English with great 
assiduity, in view of her approaching visit to 
this country. 

Five young ladies have been admitted to the 
University of Vermont. The advent of the 
ladies at chapel exercises created quite a flut- 
ter among the gallant sophomores. 

It has transpired that Mrs. Francis Bro- 
derip, lately deceased in England, was the lady 
who five years ago gave anonymously $100,000 
to the Middlesex Hospital. 


Miss Kellogg has received a splendid offer to 
go to California for twenty-eight nights. Fifty 
thousand dollars and all expenses paid is the 
price, it is rumored, the season to commence 
November 1, 

Miss King, who has tasted tea in every part 
of China, says Americans will never get the 
best tea until they are willing to bid as high 
for it as the Russians, who now monopolize 
the finest growths. 


Miss H. A, Cummings, who graduated last 
fall at the State Normal School, has made an 
engagement with the State University of Mis- 
souri, at a salary of $1500 per year, having 
charge of the Scientific Department of the In- 
stitution. 


London has a radical club, the majority of 


whose members belong to Parliament. It is 
worthy of remark that Mrs. P. A. Taylor, Mrs, 
Fawcett, Lady Amberley and Miss Helen Tay- 
lor are members of the club, and attend its 
meetings regularly. , 

The women of Iowa have shown their dis- 
cretion by resolving to keep their suffrage as- 
sociation distinct from any sympathy or as- 
sociation with any organization which seeks to 
incorporate into the Woman’s Rights faith the 
principle of what is interpreted by the public as 
“free love.” 


Miss E. J.Whately—a daughter of Archbish- 
op Whately—has been giving, for a year past, in 
the Church Sunday School Magazine, of Eng- 
land, a series of instructive sketches of “Suan- 
day Schools all over the World.” Ina recent 
paper she tells of Sunday school work in Spain. 
At Seville, upward of 500 children aud young 
people are attending the mission schools estab- 
lished there. 


Mary Andreef, an accomplished Russian 
lady of decidedly progressive ideas, has come 
to this country with the intention of making 
it her future home. She isathorough scholar, 
and an excellent and experienced teacher of 
the Russian, German and French languages, 
and would be glad to secure pupils or a po- 
sition as teacher. Her address is 235 West 
Twenty-fourth street, New York. 


A woman writes to the Independent that the 
Massachusetts church which appointed a lady 
as a pastoral assistant in the leadership of the 
female forces of the church did nothing new, 
except in paying for the work. A good many 
churches have allowed their ministers to have 
such an assistant, and taken it for granted they 
paid the minister’s wife for parish work when 
they paid the minister for preaching. 


The Empress Eugénie is paying a visit to 
her mother at Madrid, where that lady lives in 
great splendor, maintaining a hospitality unu- 
sual in that country. She has the reputation 
of being a marvellously good woman of busi- 
ness, and has brought the property bequeathed 
her by her husband, the Count de Montijo, into 
excellent order—a condition in which the prop- 
erties of Spanish grandees very seldom are. 


Mrs. M. F, Batts is said to be the only wo- 
man employed on the regular staff of the New 
York Herald. The husband of this lady was 
formerly connected with the same sheet, and 
after his death she made application for piece- 
work, which was cheerfully furnished her. 
Her thoroughness, dispatch and unusual in- 
tellectuality were the subjects of constant 
comment by those whose business it is to look 
out for talent, and the result was an invitation 
to join the staff. ‘ 


The Empress Eugénie at the time of the dec- 
laration of war was engaged in the formation 
of a society to supply work at home for wo- 
men, especially for young girls, who had been 
obliged to work on account of reverses of for- 
tune. This work, rendered more necessary 
than ever after the disasters of France, is 
about to be recommenced, and the Empress, 
though in exile, has willingly become patroness 
of the society. 


Col. Downing, Chief of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, has married Miss Ayres, an intelligent 
and wealthy lady of Philadelphia, who has for 
some time been engaged in missionary work 
among the Indians of that Reservation. Co). 
Downing accompanied a delegation of his peo- 
ple a year ago in an important mission to the 
government at Washington, making while 
East a favorable impression upon all by his 
unaffected manners and earnestness of dis- 
course. 








LITTLE THINGS. 

Of “Little Things” the earth is made, 
All that the eye can see; 

Each, by its kindred atoms staid, 
Keeps all things where they be; 

The “little drops” the ocean make, 
Which each to each adheres, 

So ships across its bosom take 
Their course to different spheres ; 

The “LitTL: Boys” who need new “CLoTHES” 
Can always find at GzorGs Fenno’s, 





Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washiugton street. 
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Mr. Tueopore Tiitox, Epiron or THE 

GOLDEN AGE:— 

My Dear Sir :—Yours of the 12th instant, 
enclosing a pamphiet copy of your letter to Mr. 
Sumner, maintaining the right of female citi- 
zens to vote under the Constitution as amend- 
ed, and asking me to read it and drop you a 

“line saying whether or not I think the case 
proven, was received this morning. 

I had previously read your letter, as I do 
everything you write; for while I do not al- 
ways concur with you, I do admire your inde- 


pendence of thought and the brilliancy of | 


and genius. I love you for the utter reck- 


essness of consequences with which you ad- | 


here to what you believe to be just, and the 
valor with which you defend the irresistible 
conclusions of right reasoning. 

While concurring entirely with what I un- 


derstand to be your opinion, that female suf- | 


frage is demanded both by principle and a wise 
regard for the public good, I am not satisfied 
that that desideratum has already been se- 
cured. There is great force in the argument 
of your letter to Mr. Sumner. You have put 
your views strongly and well; and I regret to 


dissent from your conclusions. | 


The strongest point you make is founded 


upon that provision of the old Constitution | 


which imposes upon the United States the duty 
of guaranteeing to every State a. republican 
form of government. The answer to that is, 
that the Constitution, deriving its authority 
from the will of the people, must be construed 
as it was understood by the people at the time 
of its adoplion. Women have always 


been questioned. So that, with your idea ofa 
republican form of government, it follows that | 
there never was a republican State of this 
Union; and that even of the thirteen States 
which adopted the Constitution not one had a 
republican fourm of government at that time; 
and the Constitution required the general gov- 
ernment to enter immediately upon a radical 
and fundamental reconstruction of the very 
States which had spoken the general govern- 
ment into existence. It is impossible, in view 
of the history of that day, the then condition 
of the country, the understanding of atl those 
who took part in framing the Constitution and 
commending it to the people for their adoption, 
to maintain that such a thing was contem- 
plated. It was assumed on all hands that 
the thirteen States which were expected to 
enter into the Union, by adopting the Consti- 
tution, were republican; and the object, and 
the only object, of this provision, was to keep 
them so. ‘There is no doubt that the judicial 
courts, under the old Constitution, would have 
held that those State governments of which the 
Union was originally composed were republi- 
can in form, although females were not ad- 
mitted to suffrage. Ifsuch States were repub- 
lican then, they are now. Whatever may be 
necessary, in the abstract, to constitute a re- 
pubiican government, there cap be no doubt 
that Massachusetts, for example, when she 
ddopted the Federal Constitution, had a re- 
publican form of government, within the | 
meaning of that phrase as employed in the | 
Constitution. 

In regard to the provision, “The citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several 
States,” there was always considerable di- 
versity of sentiment as to whether the word 
“privileges” included political rights. In an 
early case, Campbell v. Morris, 3, Har.and Me- 
Henry, 554, the court, speaking of this provi- 
sion, said, “Jt is agreed it does not mean the 
right of election, the right of holding office, the 
right of being elected. The court are of opin- 
ion it means that the citizens ofall the States 
shall have the peculiar advantage of acquiring | 
and holding real as well as personal property, | 
and that such property shall be protected and | 
secured by the laws of the State, in the same | 
manner as the property of the citizens of the | 
State is protected. It means such property | 
shall not be liable to any taxes or burthens 
which the property of the citizen is not sub- 
jected to. 1t may also mean that ascreditors, 
they shall be on the same footing with the 
State creditor, in the payment of the debts of 
a deceased debtor. It secures and protects 
personal rights.” 

On the contrary, in Corfield v. Correll, de- | 
cided in the Circuit Court by Justice Wash- 
ington, the opposite view was taken, and the | 
right of suffrage was regarded as included in, 
and protected by, this provision. In neither 
of these cases was the point directly involved, 
so that jwhat is said in both cases is obiter 
dicta, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States has never decided the question, nor, 
that I am aware of, ever even incidentally ex- 
pressed av opinion. Yet I think it safe to say 
that subsequent cases had so far followed the 
theory of Mr. Justice Washington, that down 
to the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, it is probable the Supreme Court would 
have so held. 

But the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments seem to sanction the idea entertained 
by the court in Campbell v. Morris, that the 
right to vote was not included in the phrase 
“privileges and immunities of a citizen.” 

The first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment declares, “No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
And had the Fourteenth Amendment stopped 
with the first section, I think the right of all 
citizens, black and white, male and female, to 
vote and hold office would have been secured ; 
because I believe that upon the whole Consti- 
tution, thus amended, the elective franchise 
or privilege would have been held to be one of 
the privileges of a citizen of the United States. 
But the second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment puts the matter at rest by clearly 
recognizing the right or power of any State to 
exclude a portion of the citizens from the right 
to vote; and declares that when the right to 
vote shall be denied to a portion of the male 
citizens of the United States, or any way 
abridged, except as punishment for crime, the 

basis of representation in such State “shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number 
of excluded male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of mole citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State.” It is evident from 
this section that a State had the power after 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to exclude a portion of its citizens from the 
right to vote; from which it follows that such 
right is not one of the “privileges and immu- 











* ai en | as one of the rights of a citizen. 
citizens, and their right to sue and be sued, a3 | teenth Amendment was not intended to re- 
citizens, in the courts of the Union, has never | pea) the Fourteenth. ‘The two stand together 


{in the proportion borne by the excluded citi- 

‘zens “to the whole number of male citizens” 
in such State, proceeds upon the theory that 

, females are no part of the voting population 
of any State. 

The Fifteenth Amendment is equally damag- 
ing to the right of female suffrage. If, by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the elective fran- 

| chise had been secured to every citizen, the 
Fifteenth Amendment would have been whol- 
ly unnecessary. 
Fourteenth Amendment only applies to the 
States, while the Fifteenth forbids either the 
States or the United States to exclude a citi- 
zen on the ground of race, color, ete. But | 
this variation in the phraseology of the two | 
Amendments is unimportant, because, by the 


ment was adopted, the States only, and not 
the United States, could fix the qualifications 
of voters or determine who should enjoy that | 
right. } 
“The Fifteenth Amendment is as follows: | 
“The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the | 
United States or by any State on account of | 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
In both the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments suffrage is spoken of as a right, 
not a privilege; and in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, as I have already shown, the distinc- 
tion between “privileges and immunities,” 
which no State may abridge, and the right to 
rote, which a State has the power to deny to 
a citizen, is clear and manifest. But it has 
been said that the phtaseology of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, ‘the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote,” om ge Ng = 
e Fif- 


in the Constitution and must be construed to- 
gether. The Fourteenth Amendment recog- 
nizes the power of a State to deny the right 
to vote to any citizen for any cause whatever. 
But the Fifteenth Amendment narrows the 
power of the State in this particular so far 
that such exclusion cannot be made on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. In every other particular the pow- 
er of a State to deny the elective franchise to 
its citizens is as broad as it was before the 
Fifteenth Amendment was adopted. And I 
have no doubt, so far as these Amendments 
are concerned, of the power of any State to 
exclude citizens from the right of suffrage for 
any other reason or account than race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 

You may say, and I admit, that this is tak- 
ing a professional rather than a popular view 
of the question. But the constitutional rights 
of a citizen must stand that test, in a country 
like this, where every right must-come to the 
standard of judicial reasoning; and 1 have no 
doubt the courts will take this view of the sub- 
ject. 

Truly your friend, 
Matt. H. CARPENTER. 
MILWAUKEE, Sept. 18, 1871. 


—_—— 


MR. TILTON’S REPLY TO MR. CARPENTER. 


Hon. Matt. H. CARPENTER, SENATOR OF 

THE UNITED STATES :— 

I thank you for your kind personal reference 
to myself, and proceed at once to jreply to 
your able argument. The proposition which 
I set forth and illustrated in my pamphlet 
called “The Constitution a Title-Deed to 
Woman’s Franchise” was this, namely, that 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
guarantee the right of suffrage to women as 
to other citizens. In that tract (which any- 
body may have for the asking)I argued my 
case so fully that to marshal all the points a 
second time to the same conclusion would 
rd be to imitate Robert Browning's thrush 
that 

“Sang each song twice over,” 
and in my case without the bird’s certainty of 
being able 
“To recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.” 

Let me, therefore, give only such an out- 
line ofthat argument (to which your present 
letter is a reply) as will make my rejoinder to 
this reply so clear as to fail of anybody’s misap- 
prehension. 

I. I hold that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments have so thoroughly changed the 
former relation between the -national govern- 
ment and the States that whereas, under the 
original Constitution, the States administered 
the right of suffrage as they chose, without re- 
striction by that Constitution, yet this instru- 
ment, as now amended, directly confers the 
right of suffrage on all citizens of the United 
States, and forbids the States to deny or 
abridge this right. 

A great lawyer from Rhode Island said to 
me a few days ago, “The people of the United 
States have not yet begun to realize that 
they no longer live under the same sort of 
government as before the war.” He said this 
in direct allusion to the recent constitutional 
transfer by theStates to the United States of 
the American citizen’s charter or title-deed to 
suffrage. 

In other words, before the war, we were all 
in the habit of looking to the States as the 
fountain whence springs the legislative guar- 
antee of suffrage; but the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments now bid usto draw this 
guarantee from the deeper well of the nation- 
al Constitution. 

Going to this Constitution, we find therein 
that “all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States, and 
of the States wherein they reside.” Further- 
more, we find therein that “No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” What, then, logically follows 
from these provisions? Why, as “all persons” 
(including women) are citizens; and as all 
citizens (including women) are entitled to 
what the Constitution styles “privileges and 
immunities” ; and as no State (nor even the 
United States) can now deny or abridge these 
“privileges and immunities” which belong to 
all citizens (including women)—I have, then, 
only to prove that among these “privileges 
and immunities” is the right of suffrage, and I 
shall have thereby proved that women, like 
other citizens, possess the right of suffrage. 

Now, in my letter to Mr. Sumner, I proved 
this by citing the very decision to which you 
have referred, namely, Justice Bushrod Wash- 





nities” which the first section declares no State 
shali abridge. And again, this section, by re- 
ducing the basis of representation in such case 


ington’s inthe Washington District Court, it 
| being the unanimous opinion of the court that 


It is true that in terms the | 


dime | immunities.’’ 
Constitution, after the Fourteenth Amend- | joo of the right of suffrage in the simple term | 


lU 


| 


the State in which it is to be exercised.” 

Chancellor Kent, referring to this decision, 
takes precisely the same ground, and enumer- | 
ates among these “privileges and immunities” | 
the right of suffrage. 
By this line of reasoning, I demonstrated | 

| that women, like other citizens, have the con- 

| stitutional right of suffrage. 

II. But I can prove the same point by an | 
entirely different argument. You say that | 
“privileges and immunities” do not include | 


| the right of suffrage. For the argument’s | 


sake, grant it. I do not need to base the con- 
stitutional guarantee either of man’s or wo- | 
man’s franchise on the phrase “privileges and | 
I find an all-sufficient gcuaran- 


“citizen.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the Dred Scott decision, declared as follows :— 

‘*Who, it may be asked, is a citizen? What 
do the character and status of citizens import? 
pon a principle of etymology alone, the 
term citizen, as derived from civitas, conveys 
the idea of connection-or identification with 
the State or government, and a participation in 
its functions. But, beyond this; there is not, 
it is believed, to be found in the theories of 
writers on government, or in any actual ex- 
periment heretofore tried, an exposition of the 
term citizen which has not been understood as 
conferring the actual possession and enjoy- 
ment, or the perfect right of acquisition and 
enjoyment, of an entire equality of privileges, 
civil and political.” 

The above is the American ideaof acitizen, 
as authoritatively declared by the supreme 
tribunal of the nation. 

Now, in the light of this decision, as wo- 
man is a citizen, (which you admit), it logical- 
ly follows that, being a citizen, she is “entitled 
to the actual possession and enjoyment, or the 
perfect right of acquisition and enjoyment, of 
an al equality of privileges, civil and polit- 
ical.”’ 

This line of reasoning, equally with the 
former, inevitably demonstrates woman’s (and 
every other citizen’s) constitutional right of 
suffrage. 

Ill. Now, what are the chief points of dif- 
ference between these reasonings and your re- 


ly ? 
. One is, I hold that since the Constitution, 
by the new Amendments, has declared that 
“all persons” (including women) are citizens, 
therefore the constitutional guarantee of a re- 
publican form of government to each State re- 
quires the political omy of white males, 
negroes, and women. You deny this. 
Another is, I hold that the phrase “privi- 
leges and immunities’ includes “the right of 
suffrage”—as Justice Washington and Chan- 
= Kent long ago announced. You deny 
$ 


ments, in most explicit terms, forbid the State 
Constitutions and laws either to deny or 
abridge the citizen’s right of suffrage, but on 
the contrary guarantee to every citizen the 
right of suffrage unabridged and unimpaired. 
You deny this. 

Finally, another is, I hold that (by a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court) a citizen, in virtue 
of simple citizenship, possesses the right’ of 
suffrage. You deny this. 

So let me go over these several differences 
in detail. 

1V. I will, therefore, give you my idea of a 
republican form of government. You confess 
that the strongest point of what you praise as 
a strong argument is, that the constitutionally 
declared citizenship of negroes and women 
presupposes and requires the political equality 
of these and all other citizens as a condition 
precedent to a republican form of government. 

A debate as to what constitutes, or has con- 
stituted, or ought to constitute, a republican 
form of government, would be largely a battle 
about the meaning of words. I freely admit 
that our fathers, when they wrote the original 
Constitution, supposed that even with negro 
slavery, and with alimited white suffrage, and 
with no constitutional definition of a citizen, 
and with nothing but State pride and preju- 
dice to foster the franchise of the few in pref- 
erence to the many, were nevertheless estab- 
lishing (as they thought) a republican form of 
government. But I deny that the constitu- 
tional guarantee of a republican form of gov- 
ernment to each State is to be limited in our 
day to the same narrow meaning which our 
fathers gave to it a century ago. No. It 
takes more to constitute a republican form of 
government now than it did then. For, as 
‘Tennyson said of England, so we can say of 
America, that it is a land 

“Where Freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent.” 

You are wrong when, in speaking of the 
early times, you say, “If the States were repub- 
lican then, they are republican now.” On the 
contrary, if the States should be no more re- 
publican now than they were then, they would 
not have republicanism enough to justify the 
name. 

For instance, suppose the Virginian negroes 
in Jefferson’s time had gone to him and said, 
“You have adopted a national Constitution 
which - guarantees to Virginiu a republican 
form of government. Give us, therefore, our 
freedom and suffrage ; for a republican form of 
government requires that we, too, like you, 
should be enfranchised.” The answer would 
have been, “No, we consider that we can keep 
our negroes, not only disfranchised, but in sla- 
very, and still have a republican form of gov- 
ernment.’ But suppose the Virginian ne- 
groes of to-day should be suddenly disfranchis- 
ed and remanded to slavery by the Richmond 
Legislature. What then? Why, I would 
wager a thousand ducats that I could name a 
United States Senator from Wisconsin who 
would make the Senate Chamber ring with a 
fiery and eloquent demand upon the Federal 
government to reach out the arm of its author- 
ity into Virginia to guarantee to that State “a 
republican form of government.” 

Have I nota recollection of a passionate and 
brave speech uf yours, made in your own city 
of Milwaukee, in which you were applauded 
to the echo for demanding the negro’s right to 
vote, and in which you denounced the pretend- 
ed republicanism of a government which de- 
nied to any class of its citizens their political 
rights? Isubmit to your fine appreciation of 
just views the unanswerable proposition that 
if a republican form of government in this 
country now requires the participation of the 
negro, it equally requires the participation of 
woman. In other words, it requires the equal 


and establishedjby the laws or Constitution of | 


Still another is, I hold that the new Amend- | 





participation of all classes of citizens. Any 











among these “privileges and immunities” was 
“to enjoy the elective franchise as regulated 





not to abet it. 


other republicanism is a sham, and you ought 


V. I now reiissert, inorder more fully ‘to 
prove, that the phrase which guarantees to 
citizens their “privileges and immunities” in- 
cludes among these, and as the chief of these, 
“the right of suffrage.” I have already said 


| that Justice Washington and Chancellor Kent 


held this view. Let me add also that the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts long ago corrob- 


| orated the same. 


But, kicking against the pricks, you say, “In 
both the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, suffrage is spoken of as a right, not a 
privilege.” You mean by this that “the right 
of suffrage” is something outside of “privileges 
and immunities.” But here, as before, you are 
at disagreement with higher authorities than 
yourself. Justice Bradley, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a late decision, 
says :— 

“What are the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States? Are they not 
also rights ?” 

I set the judge's decision against the law- 
yer’s plea! . 

Furthermore, if you do not think with these 
wise judicial minds that the phrase ‘‘privileges 
and immunities” includes “the right of suf- 
frage,” what then does that phrase mean, and 
why was it recently introduced a second time 
into the Constitution? Lest you should fail 
to give a good answer to this question, I will 
transcribe for you the answer made to it by 
one of your brethren at the bar, Mr. A. G. Rid- 
dle, of Washington, who says: 

“One consideration alone is absolutely con- 
clusive of this argument, and from it escape is 
impossible. ‘Persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, were already in the full and com- 
plete enjoyment of every privilege and immu- 
nity known to our political system, except the 
elective franchise, and its correlative, the right 
to hold office. The only difference between 
the naturalized and unnaturalized individual 
is this right of voting. I pray our opponents 
to tell us, then, what is conferred b this first 
section of this wonderful article, if it be not 
these rights? Nothing else remained that it 
could confer; and this view alone silences cav- 
il,even. If this section does not confer or 
guarantee the exercise of the elective franchise, 
then at infinite’ pains have we mined among 
the foundations of our marvelous structure, 
and have deposited there as one of them an 
utter sham, full ofthe emptiness of nothing. 
Let him escape this who may.” 

I reécho Mr. Riddle, and say, Mr. Carpenter, 
you cannot escape it! 


V1. Let me now show that American citi- 
zens, instead of looking as heretofore to the 
several State Constitutions or laws for the right 
of suffrage, must henceforth look for this right 
only to the Constitution of the United States. 
This great instrument, as newly amended, has 
received within itself, by voluntary surrender 
from the States in ratifying these new Amend- 
ments, the power heretofore possessed ‘by the 
States alone over the right of suffrage. Before 
the adoption of these Amendments, you your- 
self were first a citizen of Wisconsin and so by 
implication of the United States; but since 
their adoption, you are now primarily a citizen 
of the United States, and thefeby of the State 
wherein you reside. Before their adoption, 
your State could give or withhold your right 
of suffrage; but since their adoption, the Con- 
stitution gives to you this right beyond the 
or of your State to deny or abridge it. 

he two Amendments are doubly explicit on 
this point, for the Fourteenth says, “No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shali 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States’—among which (as I 
have shown) is the right of suffrage; and the 
Fifteenth, instead of the round-about expres- 
sion “privileges and immunities,’ uses the di- 
rect and point-blank phrase, “the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote.” 

Do you think I attach too much importance 
to my deduction from the phrase “privileges 
and immunities”? Let me, then, quote a de- 
cision of Chief Justice Brown of Georgia. In 
speaking of these “privileges and immunities,” 
he says:— 

“Whatever they may be, they are protected 
against all abridgment by legislation. Wheth- 
er the ‘privileges and immunities’ of the citi- 
zen embrace political rights, including the 
right to hold office, I need not now inquire. 
If they do, that right is guaranteed alike by 
the Constitution of the United States and of 
Georgia, and is beyond the control of the Leg- 
islature.’’ ; 

So, then, in the light of this decision, there 
is no mistaking the fact that the citizen’s “privi- 
leges and immunities” (including the right to 
vote, and to hold office) have been so solidly 
settled by the new Amendments as to be be- 
yond denial or abridgment by the States. 

If now you ask me, Have the States no 
function at all asto suffrage? I answer, Yes. 
The States have now precisely the same func- 
tion as to suffrage which they had before the 
adoption of the new Amendments, except the 
one mischievous power to deny or abridge it. 
Once the States assumed the right to deny or 
abridge it; but they voluntarily gave up this 
assumption when they lately joined in ratify- 
ing a constitutional provision against such de- 
nial and abridgment by any State. TheStates, 
therefore, while they cannot deny or abridge, 
may regulate and qualify the right of suffrage ; 
they may say at what age citizens may vote; 
they may fix the times and manner of holding 
elections; they may prescribe as qualifications, 
for instance, intelligence or property, though I 
hope they never will do so; but they cannot 
lay any qualification which, in the nature of 
things, cannot be attained by the person on 
whom it is laid—as, for instance, to require 
that a negro should become white, or a woman 
become a male—for, to fix such a condition 
would be, not to qualify the right of suffrage, 
but to deny it altogether. 

If now you should say that, according to my 
reasoning, the right of suffrage belongs not 
only to men and women, but also to children, 
Iadmit it. Citizenship (including the right of 
suffrage) is conferred at birth. It is a birth- 
right. But, as with certain other birthrights, 
the exercise of the right of suffrage is reserved 
till its possessor becomes of age. Other birth- 
rights.are held in reserve still longer. For in- 
stance, our orators are in the habit of flatter- 
ing school-children by saying, it is every Ameri- 
can boy’s birthright to be eligible for Represen- 
tative, or Senator, or President; and yet, to be 
Representative he must wait till he is twenty- 
five; to be Senator, till thirty; and to be Presi- 
dent, till thirty-five. Moreover, the Constitu- 
tion guarantees that the citizen’s “right to bear 
arms shall not be infringed”; but this provi- 
sion does not prove that this same citizen, 





while yet an infant, may play with gunpowder, 
or handle muskets, or draw swords. 

A citizen possesses all his rights of citizen- 
ship from birth; but some of these rights, like 
the right to bear arms, he <loes not exercise til] 
the military age; others, like the right to vote. 
and to possess inherited property, till the legal 
age; and others still, like the holding of the 
higher offices of state, till a yet wiser age. 

VII. I now show thata citizen (whether 
man or woman) by virtue of simple citizenship 
(and with nothing else as his or her credentials) 
rg constitutionally the right of suffrage. 

What isa citizen? Let me recall to you, in 
answer, some of the citations in my letter to 
Mr. Sumner. 

Grant White says, “A citizen isa person 
whi has certain political rights,and the word 
is properly used only to imply or suggest the 
possessor of those rights.’’ 

Noah Webster says that ‘“‘a citizen is a per- 
son, native or naturalized, who has the privileze 
of voting for public officers, and whois quali- 
fied to fill offices in the gift of the people.” 

Worcester says that “a citizen is an inhabi- 
tant of a republic who enjoys the rights of a 
citizen or free man, and who has aright to 
vote for public officers,as a citizen of the 
United States.” 

Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, which gives the 
legal meaning of the word, says that “‘a citizen 
is one who, under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, has a right to vote for 
Representatives to Congress and other public 
officers, and who is qualified to fill offices in 
the gift of the people.” 

Turning from the lexicographers to the pub- 
licists, I find Thorbecke saying that “the right 
of citizenship is the right of voting in the gov- 
ernment of the local, provincial or national 
community of which one is a member.” 

Turning to the courts, I quote’the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky, which declares that “No 
one ¢an be in the correct sense of the term a 
citizen of a State who is not entitled, upon the 
terms prescribed by the institutions of the 
State, to all the rights and privileges conferred 
by these institutions upon the highest classes 
of society.’’ 

Finally, I will repeat a declaration which I 
have already adduced from the Supreme Court 
of the |United States, as foliows: ‘Who, it 
it may be asked, is a citizen? . . pon a 
principle of etymology alone, the term citizen, 
as derived from civitas, conveys the idea of 
connection or identification with the State or - 
government, and a participation in its func- 
tions. There is not an exposition of the term 
citizen which has not been understood as con- 
ferring the actual possession and enjoyment, 
or the perfect right of acquisition and enjoy- 
ment, of an entire equality of privileges, civil 
and political.” 

Now these citations prove that a citizen, by 
virtue of simple citizenship, has the right of 
suffrage. : 

So, having admitted (as you gallantly do) 
that woman is a citizen, you have by this ad- 
mission put it out of your power to deny to 
her the political rights which the literary crit- 
ics, the learned lexicographers, the interna- 
tional law-writers, the State courts, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, have 
unaifimously conferred upon her by virtue of 
her citizenship! 


VIII. One part of your argument is incon- 
sistent with another. You tell me that the 
Constitution must be judged according to the 
intent of its framers, and that as these framers 
did not intend to enact Woman Suffrage, 
therefore Woman Suffrage is not enacted. 
And yet you say that if the Fourteenth 


.Amendment had stopped with the first sec- 


tion, then “‘the right of all citizens, black and 
white, male and female, would have been se- 
cured.” But suppose it had stopped there; 
this stoppage would not have been with the 
intent to secure Woman Suffrage. How. 
then, according to your theory, could this first 
section of the Amendment have secured Wo- 
man Suffrage without the existence of an in- 
tent to do so? Your logic is like the self-con- 
suming monster in the fairy-tale, that opened 
two mouths which gnawed at and devoured 
each other. 

IX. But in admitting that, if the Four- 
teenth Amendment had stopped with the first 
section, it would secure both negro and female 
suffrage, you have admitted away your whole 
case, and proven all I claim. Interpreting the 
Constitution as you say I must—that is, ac- 
cording to the intent—I hold that the Four- 
teenth Amendment does stop with the first 
section; or in other words, that it practically 
no longer contains the second; for the second 
has been rendered null and void by the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. Reasoning from the in- 
tent, this is as plain as a sign-post. The in- 
tent of the second section has given place to 


.the entirely different and ‘far nobler intent of 


the Fifteenth Amendment. It was the intent 
of the second section to say to the rebel States, 
“If your black citizens remain unenfranchised, 
you shall suffer a loss of your representation 
in Congress.” I spent a whole winter, before 
eighty lyceums, denouncing the infamy of that 
clause — infamous because, under it, there 
seemed a prospect that the Southern whites, 
who had been rebels, would trample under 
foot the Southern blacks, who had been loyal- 
ists —a revenge which the ex-slaveholders 
were then apparently willing to purchase at 
the paltry price of a diminished representation 
in a government which they despised. But 
then came the Fifteenth Amendment forever 
prohibiting that possible crime. This Amend- 
ment said to those States, “Your black citizens 
shall never be disfranchised—no, not though 
you are willing to purchase their disfranchise- 
ment by an abridgment of your power in Con- 
gress.” Now you can easily see that, since 
the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
there is no possible way by which the rebel 
States could avail themselves of the seeming 
and damnable opportunity which the second 
section of the Fourteenth gave to them to 
strangle the citizenship of the negroes. The 
intentof the Fifteenth Amendment thus ren- 
ders nugatory—it chills and kills—the intent 
of the second section of the Fourteenth—just 
exactly as the permission for the continuance 
of the slave-trade till 1808 has been null and 
void ever since that year. So, judging as you 
say I must, by the “intent,’’ I force upon you, 
from your own premises, the irresistible con- 
clusion that the Fourteenth Amendment no 
longer contains, in vital force, that baleful 
second section which, you say, if omit- 
ted from it, would leave to the purified re- 
mainder the beneficent function of enfranchis- 
ing all citizens, “white and black, male and fe- 
male.” Held to your own logic, out of your 
own mouth you are condemned. ; 

X. There is an ingenious and plausible yet 
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fallacious sentence in your letter which I sin- 
gle out to speak of by itself, lest, if left unan- 
swered, it should prove a pitfall to catch the 
unwary. You say:— ° 

“It is evident that a State had the power 
after the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to exclude a portion of its citizens from 
the right to votegfrom which it follows that 
such right is not one of the ‘privileges and im- 
munities’ which the first section declares no 
State shall abridge.” 

The answer to this is two-fold: first, what- 
ever power a State had before the adoption of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
to withhold the right of suffrage from its citi- 
zens, the moment these Amendments were 
adopted this power ended, for the citizen’s 
right of suffrage then became forever fixed by 
the national Constitution beyond the possi- 
bility of the’ States to deny or abridge it; sec- 
ond, by your own admission, it is only the 
second section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment that gives any right to a State to disftan- 


* chise its citizens, and by your own doctrine of 


intent the Fifteenth Amendment was adopted 
for the express purpose of nullifying the ap- 
prehended effect of that secoud section. 

XI. But whatever power you think the 


| that Congress bad no intention of enfranchis- 
| ing women when the above was passed. But 

no principle of statutory construction is better 

settled than that words shall be taken in their 
; Natural and ordinary sense and meaning, and 
| that the intention of the law-makers is to be 
| learned from such usual meaning of the words 
| employed. If Congress intended to enfran- 
| Chise women, that intention is clearly mani- 
| fest in the Amendment in question. If not, 
| why was not the word ‘male’ used so as to ex- 
| clude the female sex? If Congress intended 
_ to exclude women from the’ rights of citizen- 
| ship, how is that intention to be proven ? 
| Certainly not by the terms of the Amendment, 
| for these terms are unambiguous and clear. 
| And, as has been said, the language, if plain, 
must be taken in its ordinary acceptation, as 
| conclusive with respect to the intention of the 
law-making power.” 

Swiftly succeeding the publication of the 
| above judicial decision, the following an- 
| nouncement appeared in the Washington cor- 

respondence of the New York Herald :— 
. 4 “WASHINGTON, Sept. 24, 1871. 
| _ “Judge Underwood, United States District 
| Judge for Virginia, transmitted a letter in 
which he says he feels very confident the 


i 


the burden of so great an enterprise, begged | that I wonder it has been permitted to remain. 
them to carry him up to that peak that he | Sending up my name, Miss Snow at once 
might from thence look down upon the valley. | came to me with a cordial welcome and an 


Fourteenth Amendment gives to a State to , Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the 
disfranchise a certain class of *‘male citizens,” | United States Constitution, together with the 
no such distranchisement could thereby at- ‘enforcement act of May 30, 1871, have secured 
tach to female citizens. Justice McKay of | the right to vote to the female citizens of Vir- 
Georgia, in speaking of the Constitution of | ginia as fully it is now exercised and en- | 
his own State, says:— joyed by male citizens.” 
“The rights of the people of this State,white | I will add, on the authority of a friend, a 
and black, are not granted to them by the | statement which I hope will not prove un- 
Constitution thereof. The object and effect | founded, namely, that Justice Bradley, of the 
of that instrument is not to give, but to re- Supreme Court of the United States, has pri- 


strain, deny, regulate and guarantee rights. 


vately declared, in very emphatic terms, that 


And all persons recognized by that Constitu- ; the Constitution, as now amended, guarantees 
tion as citizens of the State have equal legal | suffrage to women. 
and political rights, except as otherwise ex-| XVI. There is a sunbeam in your letter 


pressly declared.” 


| which I borrow to add a little luster to mine. 


This isa principle which applies to the Con- | I mean your frank and sagacious statement 
stitution of the United States as well as to “that female suffrage is demanded both by 
that of any particular State. Since the adop- | principle and a wise regard for the public 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, all per- | good?” Do you say by principle? What, 
sons recognized in the Constitution as citizens | then, is the principle which demands female 
of the United States, and whose right of suf- | suffrage? Is it any other than the self-same 
frage is therein guaranteed, are entitled to the | — which demands male suffrage? And 
enjoyment of this right except as the Con- | what is that principle? It is the one great 
stitution itself shall otherwise ‘expressly | principle of self-government which I have il- 
declare.’ Now, although .the Fourteenth | lustrated in my argument first to Mr. Sumner 
Amendment by an “express declaration” | and now to yourself—the principle of republi- 
fureshadowed the possible disfranchisement of | can equality—the principle by which all citi- 
certain “male citizens,’’ yet, as it made no | zens have equal rigbts of citizenship—the 
such “express declaration” concerning female principle which makes the “privileges and im- 
citizens, it could not possibly imply, or hint, or | munities” of all citizens (among which is suf 
suggest, or tolerate the disfranchisement of | frage) the same to all—the principle by which 
woman. | citizenship, in its very signification as deter- 

XII. You think the Fourteenth Amend- mined by the Supreme Court, demands the 
ment gives toa State the “power to exclude a | equal participation of all citizens in the func- 
portion of its citizens” (meaning: thereby its | tions of government—the principle, in short, 
males) “from the right of suffrage.” Why do |.by which the Constitution makes all persons 
you say a portion ? What portion? If a por- | citizens, and which gives to all citizens the 
tion, then the whole. There is no prescribed | right of suffrage, and which thus guarantees 





stopping-place. Do you pretend to say that an 


the constitutional right of suffrage equally to 


Amendment which begins by declaring that | white men, to negroes, and to women, all these 
“No State shall make or enforce any law which | being citizens. .In view of this principle, and 


shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States,” could then, in 
the next breath, constitutionally disfranchise 
allits male citizens? ‘This is absurd. And 
this absurdity is an additional reason for the 
absolute necessity of including among “priv- 
ileges and immunities” the right of suffrage, 
otherwise the Constitution would present the 
disorganizing spectacle of building up the citi- 
zen’s rights with one Land only to tear them 
down with the other. ~ 

XII. But if the right of suffrage be includ- 
ed in “privileges and immunities” (as I have 
shown it to be), then no State can possibly 


portion of its citizens from the right of suf- 
trage,” because in so excluding them, it would | 
be thereby depriving them of certain of their 
“privileges aud immunities”—and this the | 
Constitution expressly furbids the State to do. 
XIV. I fancy that about the very time you | 
were penning to me your letter, our mutual 
friend, Gen. Butler—who is an older, I do not 
say a better lawyer than yourself—was utter- 
ing to an applauding Massachusetts audience - 
the fullowing words, which could not be more ! 
pat to my purpose if he had foreseen that 1 , 
wanted them as a counterpoise to yours:— | 
“Upon the best examination I could give | 
I came to the conclusion that the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States has granted to wo- | 
men the right of suffrage as against all State | 
laws whatever. [ have no doubt as to their 
right to vote, be voted for, and be ‘appointed 
to office under the Constitution and laws of 
the Commonwealth.” } 
XV. The closing line in your letter—the | 
snapping end of your whip—is, that the courts, | 
when they come directly to pass upon wo- | 
man’s constitutional claim to suffrage under | 
the new Amendments, will take your view in- 
stead of mine. But on the very day when I 
received your letter, I received the text of a 
decision by Chief Justice Howe of Wyoming, 
upholding my view and overthrowing yours. 
I am proud and pleased to point to the fact 
that the very first time a court has spoken on 
this subject, it has judiciously vindicated my 
proposition that the national Constitution isa 
title-deed to woman’s franchise, anything in 
the State Constitutions or laws to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I quote this late, wise, and 
just judgment—and from a Chief Justice —as 
follows: “Under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
women should enjoy the same civil and politi- 
cal rights as are couchsafed to men—if that 
Amendment weans what it says, and the lan- 
guage is clear and unambiguous. The Amend- 
ment in question says, ‘All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the protection of the laws.’ Few people will 
be found so idiotic as to assume that women 








possess what you call “the power to exclude a 


of your confession that female suffrage is de- 
manded by it, and also by the public good, I 
am filled with equal surprise and regret that 
you have lent your senatorial name to a dou- 
ble iudictment against the Constitution of 
| your country, first as violating the fundamen- 
tal principle of political equality, and second 
as qveaged in hostility against the welfare of 
the republic. 

In conclusion, I reciprocate in full measure 
the kindly feeling with which you honor me, 
and subscribe myself with equal friendliness, 

Your fraternal antagonist, 

THEODORE TILTON. 











Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM UTAH. 


DENVER, Sept. 9, 1871. 

My Dear JournaL:—You will no doubt 
remember the contest so long waged in regard 
to the wonderful shield. One party, coming 
from the East, declared that it was golden, the 
other party, from the West, declared it was sil- 
ver, and thus a fierce contest arose, till, after 
much bitter conflict, one more daring than the 
rest got where he could look on the opposite 
side from the one his party represented, when 
lo! he found and announced that both were 
right, inasmuch as the shield had both a gold 
and a silver side. 

Now in visiting Salt Lake I had the rare 
good fortune to see the golden side, and as the 
silver has been abundantly shown, you will 
listen patiently, [am sure, to the other side. 
Larrived at the City of Salt Lake by the morn- 
ing train, thus giving me an opportunity of 
admiring the green spots of the valley, as con- 
trasted with the dusty desert beyond. There 
were farms of goodly extent and thriving set- 
tlements far beyond the blue waters of the 
lake, all walled in east and west by ranges of 
mountains that appeared misty and billowy in 
the morning air. The change was so great 
from the scenes of yesterday, that one seemed 
entering a land of enchantment. 

As we neared the city some one called my 
attention to a pleasant little villa, which he 
told me was the “Hot Springs,” and a very 
pleasant resort for invalids. The cars came in 
on the extreme western limits of the city, which 
nestles in towards the Wasatche Mountains 
and is about seven miles from Salt Lake, so 
that we are almost upon the town before we 
realize it. Then we look out upon broad 
shaded streets, and perceive homes nestled in 








are not ‘persous.’ Their personality is made | the midst of gardens and orchards, wd at al- 


manifest everywhere, and always. The most 
distinguished jurists have decided that citizen- 
ship and the right to participate in public af- 
fairs are inseparable, and that the one cannot 
exist without the other. The legal meaning of 
the word ‘citizen’ isa person (in the United 
States) who, under the Constitution and laws, 
has a right to vote and to hold office. The 
Amendment in question affirms that all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States 
shall be entitled to the immunities of citizens. 
Women are persons; therefore they should be 


most every square we cross the most delightful 
little rills, murmuring over pebbly bottoms, on 


their way to scatter freshness through what 


was once a desert land. 

A little to the north, Ensign Peak looks down 
upon the far famed Mormon city. When the 
weary pilgrims had encamped in the plain, be- 
cause there was water there, like the children 
of Israel, whom they regard as their prototypes, 
their leader, Brigham Young, sick from expos- 





entitled to all the privileges of citizenship. It 
has, however, been urged against this theory 


ure and hardships, and above all, with bearing 


Some of the young men carried him up and 

laid him where he could look all over the plain. | 
After long contemplation, he said, “Brethren, | 
you may go out in bands and search north and 

south, but you will return here and build the 

city.” They went out as directed, but came 

back again as he had predicted. They went 

to work to erect walls that might protect 

against the Indians, and then set about their 

real enterprise. The city was laid out with 

great regularity, the streets eight rods wide, the 

squares containing ten acres each, each sepa- 

rate lot an acre and a quarter. They were 

indeed among the poorest of the poor, having 

been driven out from their possessions, and 

their great object and intent was to get out of 
the limits of the United States, that they might 

be free frota religious persecution. They were 

now in Mexican territory, among wild Indian 

tribes, whose good will they conciliated as best 
they might. I think but four women formed 

part of this advance guard. 

Nothing but the most thorough religious 

conviction could have sustained these people 

in the midst of their protracted trials. The 
soil was dry as ashes, the insects, such as grass- 
hoppers and crickets, were in full possession of 
the domain. The Indians were a source of 
constant dread, for while their policy was that 
of unvarying kindness, those who were not of 
their faith often shot them down in sheer wan- 
tonness, and this folly, not to say diabolism, 

was visited on the first white men whom they 
met. In this way the Mormons were often 
made to expiate the crimes of others, while 
their own doctrines were those of peace and 
good will. 

This first company consisted of 145 pioneers, 
who started out in the spring of 1847, and, as 
they claim, were led by the spirit of inspiration, 
no one knowing whither they were going: 
They arrived on the 24th of July, and on the 
29th an addition was made by. the arrival of 
Capt. James Brown, and a detachment of 
the battalion and a company of saints who had 
wintered on the Arkansas River. They had 
made a new road for 656 miles, and followed a 
trapper’s trail 400. The arrival of these armed 
men carrying the United States flag—though it 
was then a Mexican territory—awed the sav- 
ages, and made it easier for them to make 
peace. They then enclosed ten acres into a 
fort, and commenced the work of organizing a 
settlement. All were on half rations, and to 
add to their privations, about a hundred men 
belonging to a Mormon battalion of five hun- 
dred, which had been ordered into the United 
States service to go to Southern California, 
came back destitute of provisions, to shar 
their scant sustenance. , 

The limits of a newspaper article would for- 
bid any detail of the sufferings of these people 
during the first years of their settlement. Wo- 
men told me with tears, how they suffered from 
hunger and from scurvy, often driven to live on 
roots; but in the midst of a!l, how at night they 


unaffected grace that at once charms and 
disarms one of all prejudice. She is a wo- 
man past sixty years of age, but with a face of 
almost youthful sweetness, enhanced by those 
lines of tenderness that give such a grace to 
a woman’s face when she has learned to think 
and live for others. Her attire was plain, but 
exceedingly neat, and her manner full of rea! 
hospitality. 

Imade known to her my desire to give a 
course of lectures to ladies on the Laws of 
Life and Health, to which she gave her sanc- 
tion when she knew that I was conservative 
in my views, assuring me that they had been 
sadly disappointed in Mrs. —— and Miss ——, 
who but illy concealed their want of true rever- 
ence for the Bible and the sacred institutions 
based upon its teachings. I was a little surpris- 
ed at the sentiments so strongly uttered, till I 
came to understand their views more as a 
whole. 

‘Through her courtesy, I was introduced to 
the President, and dined with them. I had 
supposed him a coarse man, in temperament, 
at least. I found him the opposite. Free from 
the use of tobacco, wine, and even tea and 
coffee, he has preserved a remarkable degree 
of freshness for one of his years, and for an 
old man is decidedly handsome. His bearing 
is courteous, but dignified. Few men at courts 
can be more courtly, and that without arro- 
gance or sycophancy. Bred in New England, 
and having travelled extensively, and studied 
to fit himself for his high position, he has at- 
tained a knowledge of the world which he 
uses effectively. As I sat in his office, which is 
connected with the world by telegraph, so that 
he can hear from ail parts without moving 
‘feom his chair, he carried on a pleasant. chat 
with me, answered messages about railroads, 
factories, stores, &c., and gave orders for send- 
ing funds to aid emigrants, and when I apolo- 
gized for interrupting him in the midst of such 


no interruption, but only the way his days 
usually passed. I did not wonder at his in- 
fluence, when I saw how fully he gave him- 
self up to the people. 

Of my stay in a family where there were 
two wives and five children, I can say that I 
did not witness an unkind act, or hear an un- 
kind word from any member of the family. I 
should have taken the younger woman for a 
daughter of the house, who had returned to 
the fostering care of father and mother, with 
little ones tenderly loved and cared for. Presi- 
dent Smith himself is very like the late Louis 
Cass in looks and appearance, and with a mem- 
ory that grasps the whole past of their history. 
They all speak freely of polygamy, regarding 
it as an institution sanctioned by God among 
the patriarchs of old, and renewed by direct 
revelation to his saints in the last days. It 
can only be treated as a religious question. 

They are quite ready to discuss it upon scrip- 
tural grounds, contending that it had the di- 





gathered together and sang the songs of Zion, 
and prayed for the mighty deliverance given 
‘to Israelof old, The secret of their endurance 
was their faith. 

During the years that have followed they 


1863, they have sent out into all parts of the 
world 783 men and women, who have been 
faithfully spreading their doctrines and gath- 
ering in their converts, and I was assured that 
this had not been a period of usual activity 
abroad, as they had much more to do at home 
in the establishment of new colonies. 

Said Major Powell on his return from the 
upper Colorado, “I have passed through 500 
miles of Mormon villages.” Statistics show 
how wonderful has been the work of twenty- 
four years,done by a people who had been stript 
of all things. In 1865 they had 115 saw mills 
in the territory, 90 grist mills, three woolen and 
three cotton mills. They had 277 canals for ir- 
rigation. Since then all these works have great- 
ly increased. They were ‘he pioneers in getting 
through the Pacific R. R., and they have built 
one from Ogden to Salt Lake City at their own 
cost, no Gentile having any stock in it. They 
have already extended it sixteen miles south, 
and expect to extend it several miles further 
before rainy weather sets in. They are also 
building a road north. ’ 

I made the acquaintance of Robert L. 
Campbell, the superintendent of schools, and 
frum him learned that they were establishing 
and sustaining schools, just as rapidly as the 
state of things would permit. In Salt Lake 
City they have about thirty schools in all. 
Their university as yet reaches only the grade 
of an academy, but it is full, and as fast as 
possible facilities will be increased. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

This, after all, is the great question. I was 
kindly introduced to the family of the first 
Apostle or Councillor next to Brigham Young, 
and was in their family during my stay; ex- 
cepting when I accepted the invitations of 
both Mormons and Gentiles. My first call, 
however, was upon Miss Eliza Snow, who re- 
sides at the Lion House, the headquarters of 
the President. I found everything plain and 
simple and substantial, reminding one of some 
old English parlor. The only thing I felt 
disposed to criticise was a portrait of the Pres- 





ident, which so utterly misrepresented him 


have grown into a wonderful people. Since | 


rect sanction of the Lord in the days of the pa- 
triarchs, and in the times of Israel’s great pow- 
er as a kingdom; and that Christ, while fully 
| condemning man’s abuse of power over wo- 
man, such as casting her off when he lad once 
taken her to himself, nowhere condemns him 
for plurality of wives, which he must have 
done, if it had been criminal in the sight of 
God. They claim that the great sin consists 
in the fact that man seeks gratification without 
rendering the due equivalent; that instead of 
honoring woman as his wife, and desiring to 
raise up children to bear his name, and to hon- 
or the Lord, he takes from the woman her 


offspring of his hidden relations. They claim 
that such sins are unknown among them. 
They are so thoroughly versed in all these 
questions, that no novice need hope for success 
in any tiltagainstthem. Ithink even Dr. New- 
man failed most ingloriously in consequence 
of underestimating the capacity of his antago- 
nists. With the masses, it rests on positive 
revelation. Believing Joseph Smith a true 
prophet of the Lord, they claim to act in direct 
obedience to a command given by God through 
him. The women accepted it as one of the 
trials of their faith, by which they were to cru- 
cify all selfish affections and desires. I think 
I have never met such unselfishness among 
any other people. Said one of these women, 
when speaking of a younger wife, “What a 
comfort it is to her to know that her children 
have a good, noble, Christian father, instead of 


could never honor.” And this same woman 
was the first wife, and the children of the sec- 
ond marriage would inherit their share of the 
estate equally with her own. I could not but 
say to myself, ‘‘I have not found such faith, no, 
not in Israel.” f 

SHALL GOVERNMENT INTERMEDDLE ? 

I would say decidedly, not til! we have satis- 
factorily solved the problem of the ‘‘social 
evil.” Then we may say, “Let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone.” By that time, this 
question will have adjusted itself by natural 
laws. The equality of births of the sexes, the 
ability of each man to have a wife, and the nat- 
ural desire to build up a family for himself, 
will conspire to set this matter right without 
violence, or what they will claim to be relig- 
ious persecution. This would confirm the idea, 





a press of business, he intimated that it was { 


honor, and seeks to destroy both her and the. 


a poor, diseased, drunken wretch, whom they 


while, left to itself, it will, in good time, vanish 
from among them, as it has from the Christian 
world in general. 
In the meantime, these people are carefully 
studying the laws of life, and with a faith and 
zeal unknown to other people, are asking the 
Lord to direct their steps. As it is the obedi- 
ent spirit that is at the bottom of all right, we 
may trust that they wil! yet be led into living 
truth. In speaking with some of them, I sug- 
gested that it might soon appear that there 
were as many good men as women, so that the 
original order could be restored—that of one 
man and one woman, created in the image of 
God, the twain constituting one flesh. The re- 
ply was, that they looked forward to such a 
time, and believed that in the fullness of all 
things this would come, and that God would 
reveal it to them when he thought it best for 
their present condition. 
Of their tabernacle worship and their amuse- 
ments, as well as their rare system of codpera- 
tion, [ must speak in a subsequent letter: Of 
Woman Suffrage, I can only say that Gov. 
Mann, who signed the bill, told me it was the 
proudest act of his life,and the results had 
been altogether satisfactory. z 
The genius of their church favors a greater 
degree of activity among its women than most 
of our Protestant churches. They have an or- 
der of priesthood among them, and each ward 
of the city has its female relief society, with its * 
lady president, and branches extend to all 
their towns and villages. Eliza Snow presides 
over all these as chief presidentess. When 
there is no relief called for, these societies be- 
come literary societies, taking up and discuss- 
ing any of the popular topics of the day. 
Thus you will see that they are not living in 
any especial darkness; or if so, in any case, it 
is voluntary. ’ 
As to the schism of the Godbeites, it will 
strengthen rather than destroy them, for there 
are wheels within wheels, that the public will 
hardly comprehend. H. M, T. C. 











THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


aavust 
MARK. 





For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of R ing, and G | Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 
Sent to any part of New England and on terms ta 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 














DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
ORK COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton cuuare. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved ty 9 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 c ish or $1.25 
per day for,one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 
Scale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat 
a quality of tone surpassing sny 0 inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and 8, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for 


—- cost. 
Iso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and e be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Masic Grand Square Piare Co. 





June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presideat. 
A.M. McPHAIL & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


. 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend tlfe clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train, 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, : 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 








128 Seceud Avenue, New Yeork City. 
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Woman's Journal. 


" Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 14, 1871. 


” WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR MEETING. 
There will be a meeting of those interested 
in the Woman Suffrage Bazar, next Wedoes- 
day, at 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., at the Meionaon, 
(Tremont Temple). All interested are urgent- 
ly invited to attend. Addresses will be made 
by Mrs. Howe. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, 
Henry Blackwell, Charles Slack,‘‘Warrington ,” 
and others. Punctual attendance is desired. 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


will commence with three public entertain 


ments on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday | 


evenings, December 11, 12 and 15, 1871. 
To be followed by a grand fair, commenc- 


ing Thursday, December 14, and ending Fri- | 


day, December 25d. 
No raffling permitted. Friends of Woman 
Suffrage throughout the United States are re- | 
+ spectfally invited to participate and attend. 


JvLia Warp Howe, 
Cuar.es W. SLACK, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
FREDERICK HENSHAW, 
Lucy STONE, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
MASS MEETING 
— OF THE— | 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA'N | 
will meet in Washington, Dec. 8th and 9th, at 
Lincoln Hall. Speakers and particulars will 
be announced hereafter. : 
RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE CON- | 
VENTION. 
The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Asscciation will be held in 
Providence, Thursday, Nov. 9th. A large and | 
interesting meeting is promised, and a general | 
attendance urged. Particulars hereafter. 
Ruopa A. F. PEcKHAM, Secretary. 


Committee of 
Arrangements. 











NORTHWESTERN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 
| 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern | 


' 


AN OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


| The entire proceeds of a table in the Wo- 
man Saffrage Bazar to be held in Boston, two 
ly voted at the last Bazar meeting to the State 
Suffrage Association of Ohio, if the women 
| of Ohio choose to furnish one. We hope no 
| “stone will be left unturned” to profit by this 
| offer, and that women everywhere will work 
for this. Let committees be appointed in 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati, to re- 
ceive and forward donations. Let the names 
of the committees be published in the Wo- 
| maN’s JouRNAL, and in Ohio papers—and 
begin at once! 


| 


| R. A. 8. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com. 


a — 


THE OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 
TION. 


The Ohio State Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion will be held at Xenia November Sth and 
bh. 
R. A. S. Janney, Chairman Ex. Com., 
Columbus. 


| as 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN IOWA. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention is to be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 18th and 19th. Able 
speakers are engaged. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE FALL CAMPAIGN. 
Miss Mary F. Eastman will speak at 
Charlemont, Oct. 16. 

Ashfield, Oct. 17. 

Plainfield, Oct. 18. 

Conway, Oct. 19. 

Bernardston, Oct. 21. 

Mrs. M. W. Campbell speaks at 
Belcherton, Oct. 16. 

Greenwich, Oct. 17. 


Enfield, Oct. 18. 
. | zation, 


Granby, Oct. 19. 
_ Southampton, Oct. 20. 

Mrs, Ada C, Bowles will speak at 

Becket, Oct. 18. 

Tyringham, Oct. 19. | 

Middefield, Oct. 20. 





FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 
On and after September Ist, until the end 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. } 

Silent in reference to Woman Suffrage. | 
Last year, the following resolution was | 
| adopted by the Convention. We suppose it 


———- | weeks before Christmas, have been most kind- | may be regarded as unchanged :— 


| “Hesolved, That while we must regard it as | 
| an existing fact that suffrage is aright and not | 
| a privilege, and that any restriction upon its 
| exercise shou!d be founded in unmistakable 
policy we consider the proposition to extend the | 
suffrage to the women of this Commonwealth | 
as involving too many social considerations to | 
be summarily treated as a mere political ques- 
tion; but there is a pressing duty upon the 
people of this State to remove at once and for- 
ever all property and other qualifications, con- 
stitutional and statutory, upon the exercise 
of that right by every man who is a citizen of 


the United States.” 
SUMMARY. 


Thus it appears that the Labor Reformers 
endorse Woman Suffrage, the Republicans 
recommend it to consideration, the Demo- 
crats postpone action upon it, and the Prohi- 
bitionists, by a small majority, postpone it in- 
definitely. We commend these facts to the 
candid consideration of the voters of the Com- 


monwealth. 
—— —_——- 


THE GREAT CALAMITY. 

One theme alone occupies all hearts and 
tongues—the great calamity that has fallen on 
Chicago. The desolated city has reached its 
greatness so largely through the wealth and 
| the enterprise of the East—New England is 
so allied to it through the noble young men 
and women it has sent thither, who have 
helped to build and shape it, that it cannot 
| but feel a grief that is almost like the sorrow 
| of personal loss and bereavement. 

The details of the awful conflagration, as far 
as they have been received, have reached every 
part of the country. They are so immense, 
| that those familiar with the ‘locations, and in 
| whose mind there lies a map of the burnt area, 

are hardly able to grasp them. Those who 
' have never seen Chicago cannot take in the 
| Stupendous calamity—it is beyond their reali- 
Statistics fail to convey any adequate 
| idea of the destruction of property—of the ut- 
ter wretchedness that has overtaken te late 
prosperous and proud metropolis. 

There is one compensation in all this sorrow, 
and that is found in the swift and generous 
response of the whole country to Chicago’s 
cry of distress. Less than a dozen years ago, 
Chicago and Memphis were arrayed against 
each other on the field of battle—now, Mem- 
phis vies with Milwaukee in her efforts to feed 
and clothe the stricken of the “Garden City,” 





Woman Suffrage Association is to be held in | of the current year, we will furnish the Wo- 
the Representatives’ Hall, in Indianapolis, on | MAN’S JOURNAL to new subscribers for three 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 16th | months from date of subscription for fifty cents. 





. of November. 

All the prominent suffrage speakers in the 
Northwest are invited, and every effort will 
be made for a great meeting. Indianapolis 
being the home of Senator Morton, a strong 
effort will be made to induce him to address 
the Convention. 

This society was formed in Chicago, in May, 
1870, by delegates from the various North- 
western States, and the first annual meeting 
was held in Detroit, last November, and was 
a decided success. 

A large and successful Convention was held 
under the auspices of this society at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in March last. 

The headquarters of the Northwestern 
Association are at 145 Madison street, Chicago, 
and are occupied jointly by the Northwestern, 
the Illinois State, and the Cook County So- 
cieties. ADELE M. Haz.ir7, President. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the American Wo- 
aman Suffrage Association will be held in Phil- 


adelphia on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 21st | 


and 22d of November. 

Auxiliary societies should see that they are 
represented by their full quota of delegates, 
£orresponding in number to the Congressional 
delegation of their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage who ggree 
with the methods of the American Associa- 
tion, and who prefer to work for the single is- 
sue of Woman Suffrage until it is achieved, are 
earnestly invited to organize auxiliary socie- 
ties in their respective localities, State, coun- 
ty or town. 

It is vastly important that all who can 
should codperate to carry forward our com- 
mon work—every effort now made tells more 
than ever befure. 

Let us then come together on this third an- 
niversary, prepared to plan work that shall 
carry ideas of woman’s political and legal 
equality everywhere. A converted public sen- 
timentis the one thing needful to our success. 

HAXNAH M. Tracy CuTLer, President. 

Lucy Strong, Chair. Ex. Com. 


The political conventions, the annual meet- 
| ing of the American WomAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, and the New England Woman 
| Suffrage Bazar, will give the paper unusual in- 


terest. Knowing by experience that those 





who once subscribe seldom discontinue, we 
urge our friends to make a special effort to 
| obtain campaign subscribers. We expect to 
| add many thovsand names to our list under 
this liberal arrangement. 


! 
' 








| MORAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


| The meeting on the 6th inst. called by the 
' Committee in the interest of Moral and So- 
| cial Science was, spite of unfavorable weather, 
| encouraging in numbers, and especially so in 
| the earnestness and vital interest rmhanifested 
| in the proposed educational movement. The 
| names of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. 
| John T. Sargent were added to the Com- 
mittee, and organization was proposed. The 
next meeting will be held on Saturday, the 
| 14th, in Fraternity hall,554 Washington street, 
| at 2 1-2 o'clock P. M. 
| All ladies cordially invited. 
Lucinpa B. CHANDLER, 
Chairman of Committee. 





PLATFORMS OF THE PARTIES. 


| Four parties have published platforms of 
political principles and have nominated can- 
didates for State offices in Massachusetts 
this fall. The positions they occupy on the 

| question of Woman Suffrage are respectively 

| as follows :— 

i LABOR REFORM PLATFORM. 

“We demand that women who do the same 
kind and the same amount of work as men 
shall receive the same wages, and we also de- 
mand the ballot for women.” 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

“Resolved, That the Republican party of Mas- 
sachusetts is mindful of its obligations to the 
loyal women of Anferica for their patriotic de- 
votion to the cause of freedom, that we re- 
joice in the late action of our State Legislature 
in recognizing the fitness of women for public 
trusts; and that, in view of the great favor 
which the movement has received from many 
of the Republican party, the subject of suf- 
frage for women is one that deserves a most 
careful and respectful consideration.” 

PROHIBITION PLATFORM. 
| Silent in reference to Woman Suffrage. 
| A resolution endorsing Woman Suffrage, 
' indefinitely postponed by a vote of 109 to 89. 





' 





as Chicago has loved to call herself. St. Louis 
and Cincinnati forget their years of rivalry 
with Chicago, in their efforts to minister to 
her needs. And from every city, town and 
village, East, West, North and South, there is 
being poured out such streams of relief, as 
show that humanity feels its kinship with the 
suffering and that all are afflicted with the af- 
fliction of a part. 

Last week, as we read of the Tammany 
Ring thefts, and the Washington defalcations, 
we all thought badly of human nature. To- 
day, we stand up more proudly, because we are 
allied to the human family ; we see through the 
over-lying strata of worldliness and selfishness, 
the image of God stamped upon man. We 
realize the divinity that lies in the race. 

What shall women do in this time of suffer- 
ing and generous relief? By the knowledge 
of the keen sorrow that would come to us 
were our own homes desolated, our children 
without clothing and food and shelter, by the 
prophetic vision of the cold and hunger that 
the coming winter will bring to these people 
so suddenly plunged into utter destitution, let 
us do our utmost. Men are everywhere send- 
ing money and fuod. Let women supple- 
ment their regal benefactions with stores of 
bedding, and clothing for men, women and 
little children. A little from each one's well- 
filled presses and drawers, which we can so 
easily give from our abundance, and be none 
the poorer, will help bridge over the weeks un- 
til the needy of Chicago can help themselves. 
Meetings of women should be called every- 
where to supoly the pressing necessities of 
clothing, and they should be called at once. 
A little help now will be worth more than a 
good deal by and by. Women should take 
charge of the collections of clothing for wo- 
men and children. They know what is most 
needed. Pm 

ORDINATION OF MRS. BURLEIGH. 

The ordination of Mrs. Celia Burleigh to the 
Unitarian ministry was to several of us the oc- 
casion of a pleasant journey into a region little 
known to us hitherto. In Brooklyn, Conn., is 
to be found the only Unitarian society of that 
State. It was formerly the pastoral charge 
of Samuel W. May, and that liberal saint hag 
left there many traces of his influence. They 
have invited a woman, and a woman of liberal 
views, to preside over their church ministration: 
And when this friend sent to bid us to be pres- 
ent at her installation in this high office, we 
glad'y left our familiar surroundings to seek 
the little town, which is oniy accessible from the 
nearest railroad by two hours of stage travel. 

We here subjoin the order of the exercises, 
which took place on Oct. 5th, commencing at 
2P.M. 





Anthem, by the choir; reading Scriptures 
and prayer, by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford; ordi- 
nation hymn, by Rev. John W. Chadwick :— 


To preach Good Tidings! this the call 
eard by Thy chosen one of old! 

And from his heart the tide uprose, 

And from his lips the current rolled. 
To preach Good Tidings! once again 

That call divine is heard to-day ;. 
And to obey the high command 

Thy servant here is on her way. 
Tidings of faith and hope she brings— 

Of faith that cannot doubt or fear, 
But in the darkest hour can trust 

A loving Father ever near; 


Of hope for all who live or die, 
For all who sin or suffer pain; 
That all who here must say farewell 
May somehow, somewhere, meet again. 


Tidings of love from God to man; 
Of buman love that makes reply ; 

Of man for man, of each forall, 
Here and forevermore on high. 


O Father! may her word be blest 
To all who love this sacred place; 

Here may they learn to love Thy law, 

_ And here rejoice to see Thy face. 
Sermon, by Rev. John W. Chadwick ; ordain- 
ing prayer, by Rev. W. P. Tilden; charge, by 
Rey. William Potter; welcome to the ministry, 
by Rev. Oscar Clute; address to the people, by 
Julia Ward Howe; doxology; benediction, by 
the pastor. 

A correspondent says :— 

Mrs. Hanaford’s poeger was eloquent and 
full of feeling, touching every heart. There 
was a peculiar fitness in Mr. Chadwick’s writ- 
ing the ordination hymn, as Mr. Burleigh had 
written the hymn for Mr. Chadwick’s ordina- 
tion in Brooklyn, N. Y. The sermon, on ‘The 
Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven,’ was an elo- 
quent and masterly discourse. Its central idea 
was, that individual fitness fur a work constitut- 
ed the true call to it, and that this was superior 
to all other considerations. The ordainin 
prayer, by Rev. W. P. Tilden, was a tender an 
touching outpouring of the heart to God in be- 
half of the candidate, and constituted one of 
the most impressive features of the occasion. 

Rev, Wm. Potter in commencing his remarks, 
said that he had always thought of the charge 
as the one part of the service which might 
be omitted. As usually understood, it savor- 
ed too much ot ecclesiastical authority to suit 
him. He had therefore confined himself for 
the most part to a consideration of the duties 
of the ministry. These he presented in a clear 
and forcible manner, concluding with an im- 
pressive appeai to the candidate. 

Rey. Oscar Clute was peculiarly happy in his 
welcome to the ministry, which took the place 
of the usual right hand of fellowship. He 
spoke with earnestness and feelirig of the ardu- 
ous duties, the great responsibilities, the joys 
and sorrows of tbe priestly office, to each of 
which in turn, in behalf of her fellow workers, 
he weicomed the new candidate. 


The gem of the occasion, however, was 
Julia Ward Howe’s address to the people, 
chaste in expression, elevated iu thought, ten- 
der and. exquisite in feeling, the appeal of a 
noble, large-hearted woman in behalf of a sis- 
ter woman. Those who heard it will not soon 
forget it. This was followed by the reading of 
a characteristic letter from Henry Ward 
Beecher, which we give entire. 


My DEAR AND REVEREND Mrs. Bur- 
LEIGH :—Pardon my delay in replying to your 
note and its invitation. No one lives who 
would love to give you the right hand of fel- 
lowship to the Christian ministry more than I. 
Nor should I be afraid of the company around 
you. If I had the possible leisure I should be 
tempted to break my long habit—I might al- 
most say principle—and attend your ordina- 
tion. For except where my personal relatives 
compel me I never attend them. 

Just now, having been absent three months 
and every hour being overloaded, I cannot get 
away. And so you must take my good wishes 
on paper. I do cordially believe that you 
ought to preach. I think you had a call in 
your very nature. Nordo I doubt that you 
will be both instructive and edifying. 

There are elements of the Gospel which a 
woman’s nature ought to bring out far more 
successfully than aman can, e have no ad- ' 
equate expression for sympathy, for mercy, for 
pity, fur love, in the sermons of men. It is 
these very elements that our civilization and 
our popular Christianity needs. The illustra- 
tion and application of these divine qualities 
to all the phases of character, to the household 
culture, to public sentiment, to secular affairs, 
to civil procedure, is a life-work, and if done 
with thoroughness and power would produce 
the effect almost of a new Gospel. I do not dis- 
dain the claims of abstract truth, nor of justice, 
hor even of severity, but these have been dis- 
proportionately prominent in the theology of 
the schools aud in the preaching of the pulpits, 

However, I did not mean to write a sermon 
or aciiticism, 

Hoping for you a long and successful minis- 
try, I am very truly yours, ° 

HeNrY WARD BEECHER. 


At the close of the services all were invited 

to partake of a collation that was served in 
the basement of the church. The tables, chair 
and pulpit were decorated with flowers and 
autumn leaves, and through every window 
gleamed the many-tinted splendors of the 
great trees outside. Great interest was man- 
ifested in the occasion, and the adjacent towns 
were largely represented. 
. The New York Sorosis also sent a special 
delegation to convey to Mrs. Burleigh their 
cordial congratulations. Their interest in the 
oceasion was further attested by a beautiful 
floral gift, a heart, formed of tea-roses and 
tuberoses, which was prominent among the 
decorations of the pulpit. 

The presence of a young soprano singer, 
Miss Jose, from the choir of Mr. Chadwick’s 
church, added much to the enjoyment of the 
music selected and performed. 

We all left Brooklyn on the next morning, 
with grateful recollections of its hospitality, and 
with happy auguries of the new pastor’s use- 
fulness and success. 





THE LABOR REFORM CONVENTION. 


We publish to-day as full an account of the 
proceedings of the Labor Reform Conven- 
tion at. Framingham, in regard to Woman Suf- 
frage, as we have been able to obtain. 

The prominence which this young and pro- 
gressive organization has gi¥en to the political 
rights of woman by incorporating impartial 
suffrage for men and women as a plank in its 
platform, first of all the parties of the Common- 
wealth, entitles it to especial sympathy and re- 
spect at the hands of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 

For this reason, we print the entire platform 
of principles adopted by the Labor Convention 
in our account of the proceedings. We invite 
our readers to acquaint themselves with the 
objects and principles of the Labor Reform 
party, and, for the purpose of enabling them to 


do so, will cheerfully print, from time to time, - 


any information bearing upon the subject. 

The increasing corruption of politics, grow- 
ing out of the efforts of capitalists to obtain 
special privileges at the expense of the laboring 
classes, will undoubtedly develop, sooner or 
later, a party opposed to all monopolies and 
special privileges. The immense granjs of 
public lands to railroad corporations, the abuses 
of tariffs, paper money and corporate privileges, 
the many shrewd devices whereby the rich are 
made richer and the poor poorer, will have to 
be opposed by a party whose watchword will 
be “anti-monopoly.”’ 

It is fitting that a party aspiring to become 
the representative of labor should begin by de- 
nouncing the political monopoly of suffrage, 
and while we freely confess that we have not 
yet fully comprehended all the methods and 
objects of the Labor Reformers, we are ready to 
recognize the enlightened liberality of their 
views upon suffrage and to bid then God speed 
in every judicious effort in behalf of working- 
men and women. 

As the representative of the Woman Suf, 
fragists of all political parties, the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL must necessarily preserve an attitude 
of neutrality, as between all organizations not 
positively hostile to our movement, Fortu- 
nately, neither one of existing parties has yet 
arrayed itself in opposition. Unfortunately, 
only one, the Labor Reform party, has yet ar- 
rayed itself in ourfavor. We shall endeavor to 
make the people of Massachusetts aware of the 
progressive attitude of the Labor Reformers 
upon the suffrage question, so that they may 
derive the full advantage of the advanced posi- 
tion they have so bravely taken. 





THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


The National Standard makes the following 
comment upon the recent action of the Re- 
publican party of Massachusetts in regard to 
Woman Suffrage :— 

It is noticeable ‘that the resolutions of the 
Convention do not even allude to the subject 
of temperance. They include a “glittering 
generality’ on labor, and a meaningless allu- 
sion to Woman Suffrage. The Woman Suffrage 
advocates of Massachusetts, who have clung 
quite tenaciously to the party skirts of the Re- 
publicans, must find rather cold comfort in 
such a resolution, (the full text of which will 
be found in the letter of our Boston curre- 
spondent), and in a candidate, as their stand- 
ard bearer, so little identified with their ques- 
tion as to render them unable to determine 
even to-day whether he is for or against the 
enfranchisement of women. 

Is the unanimous action of a Republican 
State Convention in endorsing the fitness of 
women for public trusts and recommending 
Woman Suffrage to the most careful and re- 
spectful consideration of the party fairly des- 
ignated by the National Standard as ‘‘a mean- 
ingless allusion” ? Let us see. 

The resolution is as follows :— 

Resolved, That the Republican party of 
Massachusetts is mindful of its obligations to 
the loyal women of America for their patriotic 
devotion to the cause of freedom; that we re- 
joice in the late action of our State Legislature 
in recognizing the fitness of women for public 
trusts, and that in view of the great favor which 
the movement has received from many of the 
Republican party, the subject of suffrage for 
women is one that deserves a most careful and 
respectful consideration. ; 

Suppose that, seven years ago, when a few 
radical Republicans of New Jersey (the writer 
included) were vainly struggling to induce the 
Loyal Leagues of that State to consider the 
question of negro suffrage, and to force the 
Republican party of New Jersey to repeal the 
infamous black laws, we had succeeded in get- 
ting the New Jersey State Convention to adopt 
the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That the Republican party of 
New Jersey is mindful of its obligations to the 
loyal colored men of America for their patriotic 
devotion to the cause of freedom, that we re- 
joice in the late action of State Legislatures in 
recognizing the fitness of colored men for pub- 
lic trusts, and that in view of the great favor 
which the movement has received from many 
of the Republican party, the subject of suffrage 
for negro men is one that deserves a most care- 
Sul and respectful consideration. 

Suppose the abeve resolution had been 
unanimously adopted as a part of the Republi- 
can platform of New Jersey, in response to a 
memorial in behalf of negro suffrage addressed 
to the Convention by the colored people of the 


State—adopted, after the§ President of the — 


Convention had declared in his opening ad- 
dress that the Republican party would not have 
fulfilled its mission until every man of full age, 
of whatever condition and of whatever race, 
had an equal voice in framing the laws, and 
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after this declaration had been received with 


" hearty applause. 


What would have been the result ? 

The National Standard would have applaud- 
ed “this significant resolution.”. It would have 
declared that “the coming event casts its shad- 


ow before”’ The New York Tribune and the |\ 


Republican press throughout the land would 
have hailed the action of the New Jersey Con- 
vention as a triumph of impartial suffrage. 
The conservative Republicans of New Jersey 
would have reluctantly accepted negro suffrage 
as a feregone conclusion, and every Democrat 
in the State would have denounced us accord- 
ingly. 

To call such a resolution “meaningless” is 
simply absurd. This is evident from the fact 
that Mr. Washburn’s position, if otherwise in- 
definite, is, to a certain extent, defined by this 
very resolution. It is difficult to see how any 
man whose mind is made up against Woman 
Suffrage can consistently be a candidate upon 
that platform. In accepting the Republican 
nomination, every gentleman on the ticket is 
pledged to “a most careful and respectful con- 
sideration” of woman’s claim. We have 
sufficient faith in the sanity and sincerity of 
the candidates to bélieve that such considera- 
tion will result in their giving their earnest 
support to suffrage. 

The editor of the Golden Age, who finds 
fault with the New England suffragists for 
their conservative attitude upon social ques- 
tions, admits the unprecedented success of our 
efforts as follows :— 


The Massachusetts Republicans treated the 
petition of the Woman Sutffragists with respect 
and adopted a resolution. Parties always fol- 
low public sentiment, and when a Convention 
composed of shrewd and long-headed politi- 
cians resolves so much as this one at Worces- 
ter did, the action is significant and encourag- 
ing to the friends of equal rights. One full 
year of wise, earnest, enthusiastic work in 
every city and town of that State, and her wo- 
men will not have to wait longer for the bal- 
lot. 

In refreshing contrast to the captious criti- 
cism of our disaffected friends and the stolid 
silence of our opponents, we copy the follow- 
ing wise comment of William Lloyd Garrison 
from the New York Independent. After quot- 
ing the.resolution, Mr. Garrison says :— 

This is not a clear recognition of the right 
of suffrage, without regard to sex, as asked 
for inthe Memorial—a right to be uncompro- 
misingly and unceasingly contended for until it 
is gained; still, in spirit and purpose it is such 
an approximation to it as no party in any 
State of the. Union has yet had the courage or 
candor to make; and, in this view, the carn- 
est advocates and friends of. the Woman’s 
Rights movement are justified in feeling that 
@ considerable gain for it has been made, and 
in cherishing the belief that, by renewed efforts 
to bring the subject yet more intelligently be- 
fore the par the next Republican State 
Convention of Massachusetts will be fully pre- 
me to acknowledge and maintain equal po- 
litical rights for all. 

Mr. Garrison’s statement was made before 
the Labor Reformers had explicitly endorsed 
Woman Suffrage. But in his estimate of the 
favorable attitude of the Republican party to- 
wards our reform, he expresses the general 
sentiment and conviction of the Woman Suf- 
frage Republicans of Massachusetts. 

H. B. B. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Not only did the Labor Reform party of 
Massachusetts endorse the woman question, 
butit has nominated Geo. L. Ruftin, of Bos- 
ton, a colored man, for Auditor. 


It is said that the combined efforts of the 
‘Woman’s Christian Associations of the coun- 
try. have resulted, during the past year, in the 
reclamation of over three thousand girls from 
.a life of shame. A noble record, if it be true. 





In the chain gang which is employed in do- 
ing scavenger work on the streets of Atlanta, 
Ga., are several women criminals, white and 
black. A paper in that city says: “Humanity 
revolts at the sight, and our boasted civiliza- 
tion is a humbug.” 


Boston is exceedingly fond of pageantry. In 
a few days the whole city will turn out to lay 
the corner-stone of the Postoffice. Besides the 
Masons, the Grand Army of the Republic, and 


’ the civic bodies, 30,000 school-children are to 


be drawn up on the Common! 


We call the attention of our readers to a 
very able article from the Golden Age—printed 
elsewhere in this issue—in regard to woman’s 
enfranchisement, based on the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. The argument ap- 
pears to us very conclusive. 


A newspaper in India contains an advertise- 
ment for a wife, in which the advertiser says 
she is to be “not European, fair, handsome, 
educated, fond of studying, very amiable, fond 
of housekeeping, and must in every sense of 
the word be poor, as money is not at all want- 
ed.” The man who has advertised for such a 
paragon must be an angel, or—masculine con- 
ceit, incarnate. 


A novel society has just been organized in 
Sheffield, Mass., under the auspices and by the 
persistent efforts of Miss Mary Dewey, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, and other pub- 
lic-spirited ladies of the town, called the Shef- 
field Friendly Union. Its object is general im- 
provement. and elevation in the place, and its 
advantages are open to all. It is proposed to 


hold three meetings a week, one to be devoted 
to reading and an occasional talk and lecture, 
another to an evening school taught by volun- 
teer teachers, and the third to games and con- 
versation. 


The Chillicothe (Ohio) Register contains a 
‘notice to the wives of intemperate men,” 
asking them to leave the names of their hus- 
bands with the Secretary of the Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association, and promising that no liquor 
shall be sold to those so reported. The deal- 
ers take this mrethod to protect themselves 
from prosecution under the State law giving 
damages to the wives of men who buy liquor. 
“he women of Ohio have carried consterna- 
tion into the enemy’s camp, within the last 
few months, for they have been prosecuting 
liquor dealers all over the State for damages 
resulting from the sale of liquor to their hus- 
bands. The laws do not restrict the sale of 
liquor, but give the drunkard’s wife the right to 
prosecute the seller. 


Anna E. Dickinson was the originator of the 
plan of the Lincoln Monument organization, in 
Philadelphia, whose finished work was re- 
gently dedicated in Fairmount Park. She 
gave the whole proceeds of a lecture, amount- 
ing to $900, to this object. Strangely enough, 
however, her donation does not appear to have 
been acknowledged, nor her instrumentality 
in organizing the association recognized, nor 
was she invited to be present at the inaugura- 
tion ceremony. We are surprised that she 
considers all this as unhandsome treatment. 
Why, who is Anna Dickinson, pray? “Only 
a woman”—one of the unprofitable servants 
who, no matter what they may accomplish, 
need never expect recognition, much less grati- 
tude. 


Woman's Rights have achieved a victory in 
Russia. The Czar has lately ordered that wo- 
men shall be permitted tu become druggists 
and chemists, and shall be eligible to fill posi- 
tions as clerks and accountants. More than 
this, in view of the efficiency of the Sisters of 
Mercy as nurses in hospitals, women are hence- 
forth to be allowed to practice as surgeons—a 
permission which of course carries with it the 
right to qualify themselves by the preliminary 
studies. This is decidedly a greater victory 
than any of the female physicians of this coun- 
try have yet gained. It is true that women 
are admitted to medical classes in certain of 
our medical institutions, but in no hospitals, 
except private ones designed exclusively for 
women, are they allowed to practice. 


The wholesale abuse of the press and the 
contemptuous letters of jealous male artists do 
not seem to have damaged Vinnie Ream, and 
spite of the thunderbolts launched at her, she 
dares to live and prosper. At her studio on 
Broadway, New York, she has nearly finished 
her bust of Rev. Dr. Deems, which is to be 
completed in season for a fair soon to be held 
at the Church of the Strangers. The bust of 
T. Tilton is still done up in wet swaddling 
clothes, waiting for him to give a_ sitting. 
Miss Ream is at work upon a heroic bust of 
Admiral Farragut, under the patronage of 
Mrs. Farragut, who takes much interest in it 
She also has upon the stand a statue of Rip 
Van Wiukle, just as he returns to the village 
of Falling Water after his long sleep, ragged 
and bewildered. She does not give a portrait 
of Jefferson, but works out her own ideal, 
which is true to taat held by Washington 
Irving. The statue promises to be a great 
success. Miss Ream has accepted the invita- 
tion of the managers of the American Insti- 
tute Fair to exhibit the process of mudelling, 
and cutting of the marble. The New York 
Tribune for once has a respectful word con- 
cerning her. It says:— . 

Miss Vinnie Ream is engaged in showing a 
skeptical world that she can model in clay, by 
making a bust of Mr. Peter Cooper during the 
open session of the American Institute Fair. 
The operation forms a very entertaining tab- 
leau to the crowd of spectators, who do not 
know whether most to admire the serene pa- 
tience with which the venerable philanthro- 
pist sees his head taken-off. or the neat and 
handy way in which the young artist moves 
about in’ her calico blouse, and pets and ca- 
resses the clay tace into good nature, just as if 
it were a Senator. 

Miss Ream has a large autograph book of 
those who have visited her. At the top of 
one page is the signature of Frederick Doug- 
lass, aud at the foot of the same page is the 
signature of R. E. Lee. 








THE PARTY PLATFORMS AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRA 


Whatever may be said of the wisdom or fol- 


. ly of the course taken last year by the mana- 


gers of the Woman Suffrage movement in 
Massachusetts, and the writer was among 
those who thought it a mistake, one thing is 
certain, they have forced the political parties 
to consider the question on its own merits, and 
the time has now come to see how they have 
met the issue. The answer can be very brief. 
and requires little more than a statement of 
facts . 

In the first place the Democratic party, as 
might have been expected, treated the subject 
with contempt by refusing to give it even a 
hearing. They had been for so long a time on 
the side of slavery that they could not find it 
in their hearts to speak for liberty now. They 
were true to their record,and if not manly 


A more important presentation of the ques- 
tion took place at the Republican Convention, 
where it was thought it would fare better- 
It was argued, and with good reason, that the 
party which had led the way in the emancipa- 
tion and enfranchisement of the black man 
should now take the next logical step and de- 
mand the ballot for woman. This hope, how- 
ever, was doomed to disappointment, for in a 
platform rarely equalled and never surpassed 
for its success at “aiming at nothing and bit~ 
ting itin the middle every time” it resolved: 


Woman Suffrage has received from members 
of the Republican party, it deserves the most 
careful and respectful consideration. A won- 
derful condescension, truly! This great, liberty- 
loving party, which boasts that such men as 
Charles Sumer and Judge Hoar are among its 
leaders, announces to the world—what? That 
Woman Suffrage is right and should therefore 
be granted? Not abit of it. Not even that 
itis an open question whether it is right or 
wrong, and that therefore it deserves considera- 
tion. But in view of the attention it has re- 
ceived from some members of the party—that 
is the all-sufficient reason, the unanswerable 
plea. “Careful and respectful consideration,” 
—what does that mean? Is there any ques- 
tion in existence which does not merit that? 
What the Convention meant by this phrase, 
which may be made to mean almost anything, 
becomes a somewhat important matter of in- 
quiry. “H. B. B.” in the last number of the 
JOURNAL claims it as a virtual endorsement of 
our demands. He says:— 

1. The resolution was reported unanimously 
by a Committee composed mainly of gentlemen 
who have not hitherto been classed as Woman 
Suffragists. 

2. The resolution was adopted unanimously 
by a Convention of delegates numbering more 
than one thousand, elected primarily with ref- 
erence to a bitter personal controversy, and, 
therefore, of course not primarily with special 
reference to their views on suffrage. 


Exactly so, Now does not the very fact that 
the resolution was reported and adopted thus 
unanimously under such circumstances show 
conclusively that in the minds of the delegates 
it did not mean an endorsement of Woman 
Suffrage? Else why this unanimity in an as- 
semblage of men who could not have been a 
unit in its favor? The truth is, the dominant 
party of Massachusetts has practically rejected 
our demand and should be treated accordingly: 

How was it with the Prohibitionists? Here 
at last was a band of strong, invincible reform- 
ers. They could not help giving a more fa- 
vorable answer than had the politicians. But 
if there were not knaves in Tremont Temple 
there were fossils, and in due time they show- 
ed themselves. One would have thought that 
after the indecent course of a minister who 
understands blackguardism if he does not 
brotherly love, this Convention would have 
felt bound out of its regard for insulted wo- 
manhood to have signified its heartiest ap- 
proval of woman’s cause. What did they do? 
They said, the principle claimed is right in it- 
self, but out of place in our deliberations. And 
then they passed a resolution demanding the 
shortening of legislative sessions and a reduc- 
tion of taxation, thus declaring that these 
questions were more closely connected with 
Prohibition than the question of the rights of 
the drunkard’s wife and daughters or the 
mothers whose lives are worn out in anxiety 
for inebriate sons. No sane man believes any 
such thing. It would seem as if a government 
of men bad dealt long enough with this prob- 
lem of intemperance to show their utter in- 
capacity for settling it without woman’s help. 

It was left for the young giant at Framing- 
ham to show himself equal to the occasion. 
All honor to the Labor party, in that when the 


and corrupt, and the Prohibitionists time-serv- 
ingand cowardly, it stood bravely forth, wo- 
man’s champion for the hour! I once hada 
friend who in the old pro-slavery days used to 
pray right out in meeting, “And, O Lord, bless 
the negro!” So Labor jumps into the arena 
without any ifs, ands or buts, and says, we de- 
mand suffrage for woman. Let every woman 
in Massachusetts remember what party it was 
that first placed itself on her side. How when 
so-called respectability denied her just demands 
this young radical, whom society delights to 
call ignorant and uneasy, rose superior to them 
all, in his clear-toned utterance for justice and 
liberty. God bless him for the good word, and 
may victory perch upon his banner! 
Boston. F, A. HIncKLey. 





Santa Cruz, Cal., has been excited over a re- 
cent attempt made to prove the right of wo- 
man to vote, a constitutional privilege which 
could not be denied under the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The plaintiff was Mrs. Van 
Valkenburg, who brought suit against the 
County Clerk. The case was tried in the Dis- 
trict Court, before Judge S. Bell McKee. 
Judge Hagan argued the case ably. The mo- 
tion was denied, but Mrs. Van Valkenburg pro- 
poses to bring the question before the Supreme 
Court. Through the kindness of Judge Ha- 
gan, we have received the brief, prepared by 
him, on appeal to the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. It is the pioneer case of the Pacific 
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MACHINE. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testimonials in regard to these popular machines :— 
LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gives the Willcox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference. I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in my 


“Fanny Fern.” 


ANOTHER FROM 7HE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of ws are born with yerves; and I confess that the monotonous war of a sewing 
machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. I have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Silent 
Sewing Machines’—the name attracted me—‘SILENT!’ I find that one can easily listen to reading, while op- 


“PAaNNY Ferx.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs. Hevry Warp Bercuer, of Brooklyn, ina letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says:—“I have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox & Gibb 
more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


LETTER FROM MRS, PEASE, OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“T have asec one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it. Much of 
this time it las been used in making elothing for a family of twenty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who las in her-house two dowble-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visits 
me.” Mra, L. M. Peass, Five Points Mission, New York. 
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CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
DPassepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 








DON’T THINK 
BECAUSE YO" TAKE THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


That that i¥any reason why you should not subscribe 
for the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Which, in fact, is one of the best 


REFORM JOURNALS 


PUBLISHED. 


It contains just the information that all /ive and 
progressive people want. As a guide in edieating and 
training children this magazine has no. superior, as it 
points out all the peculiarities of character and dispo- 
sition, and renders government and classification not 
only possible but easy. This, in connection with its 
specialties, makes it one of the most important Fam- 
ILy MaGazines published. 





Terms.—Monthly, at $3 a year, in advance. Club 
of ten or more, $2 cach, Single numbers, 3) cents. 

We are offering the most liberal Premiums. Sam- 
ple number, with Prospectus and List of Premiums, 
on receipt of 15 cents. Agents wanted in every place. 
Liberal cash commission given. Address 8S. R. 


WELLS, Publisher, 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Oct, 14. lt 





BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING BED LOUNGE. 





CLOSED. 





OPEN. 

This useful article of Household and Office furni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 





Coast wherein woman contests her right to 
vote under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 








were at least consistent. 


Amendments to the Constitution. 








No. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


| Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
' Aug, 12. 6m—eow 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. m 


CITIZENS’ COURSE 
— or— 
LECTURES, 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCT. 19. 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Subject:—A FLEA FOR CHEERFULNESS 
Evening Tickets—25 cents. lt Oct. 14. 


1871. 


NEW FALL CARPETS. 








We are now prepared to show the finest stock of 


English and American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 


Ever opened in this city, which we shall sell at a small 
advance on cost of production, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
GOLDTHW AIT, 
SNOW & 
KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 6t 


Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near m square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. rders or patients, transient or 
rmanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the none MILLER, HAYNES & CO., — 

une 10. 


Oct. 7. 








TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq, Bosten. 


C. W. TURNER. WM. R. Coenry. 
June 24. ly 


Woman Suffrage Fracts, 
’ PUBLISHED BY 


The American Wemne Saffrage Assecia=- 
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No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 
No.2. GEORGE WILLJAM CURTIS—Specch in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 
No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1967. 
Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Bosten. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. ’ 
&GF™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Taz SuBsecTION OF WoMEN.” 2% cents, or 








30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 
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Poetry. 


MY BIRTHDAY. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
Lies dead my latest year; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 

I grieve not with the moaning wind 
Asif a loss befell; 

Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well! 

His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within,— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearying mortal sin. 

Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 

If dim the gold of life has grown, 
I wil! not count it dross, 

Nor turn from treasures still my own 
To sigh for lack and loss. 


The years no charm from Nature take; 
As sweet her voices call, 

As beautiful her morning break, 
As fair her evenings fall. 

Love watches o’er my quiet ways, 
Kind voices speak my name, 

And lips that find it bard to praise 
Are slow, at least, to blame. 

How softly ebb the tides of will! 
How fields, once lost or won, 

Now lie behind me green and still 
Beneath a level sun! 


How hushed the hiss of party hate, 
The clamor of the throng! . 

How old, harsh voices of debate 
Flow into rhythmic song! 


Methinks the spirit’s temper grows 
Too soft in this still air, 

Somewhat the restful heart foregoes 
Of needed watch and prayer. 


The bark by tempest vainly tossed 
May founder in the calm, 

And he who braved the polar frost 
Faint by the isles of balm. 


Better than self-indulgent years 
The outflung heart of youth, 

Than pleasant songs in idle ears 
The tumult of the truth. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 


Let winds that blow from heaven refresh, 
Dear Lord, the languid air; 

And let the weakness of the flesh 
Thy strength of spirit share. 


And, if the eye must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 

Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear! 


Be near me in mine hours of need 
To southe, or cheer, or warn, 
And down these slopes of sunset lead 
As up the hills of morn! 
—October Atlantic. 





BELLE MARGARET. 


Daisies in the meadow grass 
Shining like the sails at sea; 
“Only daisies! let them pass— 
Orange-flowers for me, for me,’’ 
Said Belle Margaret. 


Silver shells upon the sand 
Whisper softly of the sea— 
But she spurned them with her hand; 
“Diamonds for me, for me,” 
Said Belle Margaret. 


When the skipper moored his craft 
There were marriage bells a-ringing ; 
Blithe he turned away, and laughed 
Lustily, then fell to singing: 
“Sweet Belle Margaret.” 


Would she meet him in the town, 
Blushing ’neath her gingham bonnet ? 
Nay, a snowy, snowy gown 
She was sewing—blessings on it! 
Faithful Margaret! 


So the skipper went his way, 
Thinking underneath his singing, 
“We shall have our wedding day, 
Soon the bells will all be ringing, 
‘Joy to Margaret.’ ” 
Daisies in the meadow grass, 
Silver shells beside the sea— 
And thou mayst, why let them pass,— 
Orange-flowers and gems for thee, 
Lady Margaret. 


But the little meadow flower 
Round thy life its own hath spread— 
Tt will hold thee in its power 
When the orange-wreath is dead, 
Fickle Margaret. 


And from all the words that burn 
Sacrifice of love to thee, 
Thou shalt shrink, and loathing, vurn 
To the shells that gird the sea, 
Lady Margaret! 





Listening, will thy spirit gain 
From their murmurs any tone 
That can soothe its pdisoned pain— 
That can drown its weary moan ? 
Answer, Margaret! 
Ipa Wuipr_Le BENHAM. 








dtliscellany, 





| THE CLOAK-CUBBY AND THE BLUE- 


ROOM. 


HOW WE LOST AUNT FANNY, 
BY MRS, E. A. WALKER. 
| ‘From Scribner's Monthly.} 

The “General Association” was to hold its 
annual meeting at our church in A., and I,a 
hero-worshipper of nineteen years, was drawn 
| to its first session by the announcement that 

Prof. K. would preach the opening sermon. 

It was a hot June day, and as our house 
| was more than two miles out of town, I was 
| not a little dismayed when I came out of 
| church, after service and a little supplemental 
gossip with Kittie Winter, our minister's daugh- 
| ter, to find that my forgetful father, who had 
| gallantly convoyed me thither, had thought- 
| lessly driven home without me. This was not 


apt to linger, and he to forget me. 

| I knew that he would remember his off- 
| spring some time about midnight, and come 
‘to me forthwith for absolution, spoiling my 
scanty sleep with his untimely remorse; but, 
| meantime, I must walk home. 

So it happened that when at last I arrived, 
thoroughly heated, and dusty, and cross, I in- 
stinctively turned my steps toward Aunt Fan- 
ny’s room—a sort of cave Adullam where 
“every one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, aud every one that was dis- 
| contented, gathered themselves” for aid and 
comfort, as did the unhappy Israelites to Da- 
vid’s rocky den. But when I found the ref- 
uge vacant of its comforting genius, my pres- 
ent grievance seemed to swell and sweil intol- 
erably, while memory bestirred herself to heap 
on, one by one, every bit of awkwardness and 
| distress which my poor, busy father’s special 
weakness had inflicted on me in the past, un- 
til, under the accumulated weight, my heart 
was becoming hardened like a millstone to- 
ward any probable exhibition of paternal peni- 
tence. 

Fortunately, Aunt Fanny’s gentle step was 
heard just then, and when her sweet face 
smiled upon me, my implacability was as frost 
before an April sun. , 

But Isuppose you would like to know who 
| “Aunt Fanny” is. 

_ Aunt Fanny had been grandpapa’s baby, and 
| was his joy and pride till he died in her arms, 
five years ago. Then she came to us, to abide 
with us forever, as we fondly believed. The 
ground of this reliance was a certain “fatal fa- 
cility” she had acquired in early life for parry- 
ing matrimonial assaults; and then, too, was 
she not now forty-eight years old? So she 
said, and grandpapa’s big Bible coufirmed the 
saying. 
| Yet her brow was smoother than mine, and 
| her limpid eyes, with their fathomless depths 
| of blue, were bordered with soft brown hair, 

far more childlike than mine. Now, as she 

came in, with her cheeks (‘‘Velvet-cheek” was 
| one of my thousand pet names for her) tinged 
| by the ardent sun, and her limp white sun- 
pez eny yielding in soft curves to the outline 
of her face, she seemed too lovely for any- 
thing, unless it were an incarnation of Rapha- 
el’s Madonna del Cardellino. , 
I assaulted this gracious creature with “You 
| dear old darling! how exasperatingly pretty 
| and ali serene you look; but what makes your 
cheeks so red ?”’ 

“Strawberries, Pusskins.” 

“Strawberries ?”’ I said. 

“Yes; I have been putting the Blue-room 
in order for any minister whom your father 
might happen to bring home with him from 
town, and went into the garden for a few roses 
as a finishing touch. I wanted some of the 
blessed old cinnamons, which you know, 
dearie, I love best’of all, so I ran down into 
the vegetable garden, whither Tom has ban- 
ished them, and as I passed the strawberry- 
beds I saw the fruit was ripening fast. So I 
just came in and divided my roses between 
the Blue-room and my own, and then went 
back to the strawberries and picked fully a 
quart.” 

“But, Aunt, you never should have done it 
yourself in this heat.” @ 

“Oh, I-don’t mind extremes as you do, dear; 
and then you know I have a special tender- 
ness for this fruit, and fancy that it likes to be 
gathered by a lady’s fingers. I certainly 
couldn’t have trusted Tom or Jane to coax 
from the vines the coy first-fruits of the sea- 
son. I shall be as fresh as the berries after my 
bath. But, Puss, how flushed and tired you 
look!” : 

“Well I may, Auntie. Father forgot me, as 
usual,” said I, half-crying, as my mischances 
came back to mind; “and I had to walk all 
thé way home in this vile dust; just look at 
my pretty new suit.’’ 

“Poor child! But I can brush it nicely for 











at all an unprecedented occurrence, as I was | 


| you, while you put on this dressing-sack and | and the ‘hope we shall part as friends’ at the | of his had been my father's friend, and this 
end, ete., etc. If you will,” Iadded, with reck- | blinded the dear man’seyes. Idoubtifhe had 


| lie on my lounge until tea-time. 
| “It isinconvenient at times (I should think 
| 80!) to have your father so oblivious of little 
| things; but how thankful we ought to be that 
| he has never by any chance forgotten a client 
| or any business of importance.” 

“I don’t know what you can call important 
business, Aunt Fanny,’ said I tartly, for I 
had come to bury Cwsar, not to praise him, 

and my disrelish for this unseasonable mag- 
| nanimity was just then stimulated by the 
| cloud of dust which rose from my dress as I 
| threw it off. 

“Just look at that horrible dust! I should 
| think taking decent care of his only child 
| might well come under the head of ‘business 
| of importance’ !’’ 
| My “David” shook—not me, as she ought 
| to have done, but one of her finest handker- 
chiefs out of its soft folds, moistened it with 
| her choicest eau de Cologne, and with gentle 
| touch subdued the rash choler which my fa- 
| ther’s forgetfulness had raised within me, as 

she cooled my half-grilled face and neck. 


“Don’t lie there, Puss,” remonstrated Aunt 
Fanny, as, after giving her a penitentially grate- 
ful kiss, I threw myself on her lounge. “You 
are directly in the draught. I have opened 
the doors through the closet into the Blue- 
room, you see, and that gives us this delicious 
| breeze. But you mustn’t lie in full range of 
it. Keep still and I will trundle you back 
against the wall. There now, shut your eyes 
and say your multiplication-table till I come 
back,”’ 

She then disappeared through her dressing- 
room door, which opened on the opposite side 
of the room from the breezy closet. After a 
long absence she peeped in with my suit on 
her arm, both she and it looking as fresh as 
she had promised. “So you are not asleep? 
Then I'll brush my hair in here and have a 
little gossip. You haven’t told me a word 
about the meeting. I suppose your father 
brought home no one with him, for I met him 
alone in the garden, and he talked of nothing 
but strawberries. 

“Was Professor K.as grand as ever? Tell 
me all about it.’’ 

“Professor K. didn’t preach after all,’ said I, 
rather sleepily. 

“Poor child! What a disappointment for 
you; itis no wonder you came home so dis- 
consolate, if you had to listen toa dull sub- 
stitute this hot day.” 

“But he wasn’t dull at all, Auntie,” said I, 
rousing alittle. “My horrid tramp home had al- 
most driven it out of my head, but it really was 
splendid, and he had such a- magnificent gray 
moustache, and great kind eyes like yours, 
only black—blue-black, or brown-black—and 
he isn’t married at all, and Kittie Winter says 
there are all manner of romantic stories about 
him; but his sermon was just gorgeous, and 
if it weren’t for Charley Coates, and you 
hadn’t warned me so appallingly against mar- 
rying a minister—” 

“For the minister's sake, Pussy, you know,” 
interrupted Aunt Fanny. 

“I don’t know but I should have surren- 
dered unconditionally.” 

Aunt Fanny was so thoroughly acclimated to 
my torrid rhetoric that she only smiled and 
brushed away at her soft locks, __ 

“But you haven’t told me all this time who 
preached, my dear; who is this new light that 
almost outshone our Charley ?”’ 

“Dr, ——, let me see, Hooper? Yes, Hooper, 
and what is more, Clarence Hooper. Isn’t that 
romantic ?” 

“Clarence Hooper! Goodness gracious me!” 

As surely as I live it was immaculate Aunt 
Fanny who used these improper words; she 
denies it to this day, but she it was who said 
or rather shiieked them, in as shrill tones as 
her mellow voice could assume. Her face was 
all aflame—it could not be “strawberries” now ; 
and her brush fell from her hand in her agita- 
tion. 

I sprang up in a quiver of delight: “O Aun- 
tie, how jolly! Are you at the bottom of this 
splendid old fellow’s romances? Is he one of 
the tens of thousands of yourslain? Tell me 
all about it, there’s adarling. You never will 
tell me anything nice. Mamma says every 
theologue at the Seminary felt himself foreor- 
dained <o convert you out of Emersonianism, 
and into a wife for his own saintly self, and 
that you’ve had more offers than she ever 
heard of outside of a novel.’’ 

Aunt Fanny never even smiled in response 
to my vehemence. The color flickered on her 
cheeks and went out. Her eyes had a far-away, 
dreamy expression; her lips were silent. Al- 
together she was a most exasperating image to 
confront an impetuous girl’s curiosity. 

“Say something, Aunt Fanny, if it is only 
«boo. What on earth has Clarence Hooper, 
S. T. D., ever done to you, or you to him, to 
cause such conduct as this?” cried I as I pick- 
ed up her brush. 

“I beg pardon, Fanny.” (Iam Aunt Fan- 
ny’s namesake, though if they had only given 
me her nature, they might have called me Kar- 
enhoppuch.) “I hadn’t heard his name for 
years, and it brought up a little incident of my 
youth.” 











mystifying generalities, but give me every sin- 
gle particular; all the ‘says I's’ and ‘says he’s,’ 





“Now Auntie, don’t drive me crazy with your: 





less bribery, “I'll ‘do’ your hair for you!”’ 
Now Aunt Fanny delighted in this toilette 
service,and I rendered it less reluctantly to 
her than to any other mortal because of the 
exquisite softness and fineness of her hair; 
but, selfish sinner that I was, I held it in re- 
serve as a final cajolery when I had an end to 


| gain with her. 


“Why, there is nothing to tell, my dear; 
only this: Mr. Hooper once“did me a service 
for which I should like to have thanked him.” 
_ “Why didn’t you thank him ?”’ , 

**How foolish of you, child! Inever saw him 
in my life.” 

“Goodness, gracious me! You needn't look 
so at me, Aunt Fanny, you said it yourself 
only ten minutes ago—yes, you did, with your 
own gracious lips. But now, please, put me 
out of my misery and explain yourself! Why 
didn’t you write gratitude if you could not 
speak it?” 

“But it was such a peculiar service, and I— 
I—I was sd peculiarly situated at the time it 
was rendered, that that was out of the ques- 
tion. I could neither speak nor write my 
thanks, you know, under the circumstances.” 

“No, I don’t know, Aunt Fanny. You talk 
as one of the foolish women talketh, and not 
like your own wise, orderly self. Now give me 
the brush, and begin at the beginning and end 
at the end, while I make your hair look heaven- 
ly. If you would only braid it in front at night 
—not frizz it, you know, but wave it a little— 
you would be perfectly bewitching.” 


“T’ll send you into yourown room, Fanny, | 


if you treat your old aunt as if she were an 
idiot to be beguiled by flatteries.”’ 

“Sh—’sh. Stick to your text, my logic- 
teacher; Dr. Hooper is your text. Now be- 
gin: ‘Once upon a time, when I was a beauti- 
ful young minister’s daughter—I mean the 
beautiful young daughter of a minister—Dr. 
Hooper rescued me from a burning house by 
means of apair of tongs two miles long, so 
that we never met; and as I was not in full 
toilette at the time, it being the witching hour 
of night, I never could muster the requisite in- 
delicacy to say Thank you, sir.’” 

I don’t think she had heard a word I had 
said, for when I peeped around into her face 
(I stood behind her, wielding the brush vigor- 
ously,) to see the effects of my pertness, her 
eyes had lapsed into their dreaminess again, 
and she neither spoke nor looked the rebuke I 
deserved. 

I changed my tactics, and gave a malicious 
twirl of the brush, which summarily arrested 
her wandering thoughts, and seizing the oppor- 
tunity, began again: “As you were saying, 
Auntie, once upon a time, Dr. Hooper—” 

“Well, you audacious tease, I suppose I shall 
have no peace until you hear just how little I 
have to tell; only please don’t uproot any more 
of my sparse locks than is indispensable to the 
arrangement of a ‘heavenly’ coiffure! I re- 
member very well that my hair was long and 
abundant enough the first and only time that 
I saw Mr. Hooper.” 

Eager as I was for the story, I interrupted 
her with the reminder that she had before said 
that she never saw him. _ 

“No, did I? Ishould have said that I nev- 
er had met him. Isaw him once,and heard 
him talk at times during the space of two or 
three hours, but only took ‘alimited view’ of 
him, like the Marchioness, through a key- 
hole.’’ , 

“You! Aunt Fanny! through—a—key— 
hole!’ 

“Yes,” sighed she, with a fresh influx of 
“strawberries” to her cheeks and brow; “but 
really I didn’t see that I could help it at the 
time, neither do I now.’’ 

“Aunt Frances Draper!” said I, impressive- 
ly, “I am fast approaching a state in which I 
shall be dangerous to friends and foes alike. 
Will you oblige me by beginning your story, 
and going straight through it, ‘whatever may 
oppose’? Now, then,— 

* ‘One to begin, 
Two for show, 
Three to make ready, 
And four to go!’ 

“Once there was an amorous youth, yclept 
Clarence Hooper—’’ 

“Not at all. I prefer to tell my own story. 
Once there was, on the contrary, an ill-con- 
ditioned youth who used to darken the dear 
old parsonage with his presence frequently 
during my younger days. 

“He had been ‘liberally educated,’ as we say, 
but his nature was so essentially common that 
all his years in college and at the theological 
seminary had only given it a niggardly gloss, 
through which it was always betraying its 
vulgar self. 

“Your grandfather was so loving and gener- 
ous that he even embraced this man in his 
friendliness. Indeed, he wished special cour- 
tesy to be shown this person whenever he 
came to the house,—which was often, as the 
seminary was only a few miles from us, and 
several of the students, and John Leggett 
among them, used frequently to walk over to 
the parsonage.” 

“John Leggett?” interrupted I; “you don’t 
mean that roistering revivalist whom you 
wouldn’t let me go and hear preach last win- 
ter, when he was making such a stir in A. ?” 

‘The very same. Some remote connection 


| the dimmest suspicion of how ineffably offen- 
sive Mr. Leggett was to me. 

“He could talk glibly of the holiest things. 
| I remember how he used to ring the changes 
on ‘spiritual’ and ‘spiritmality,’ and they have 
been tabooed terms with me ever since. He 
invariably pronounced any man whom he 
feared, envied, or misunderstood, ‘unspirit- 
ual.’ 

“His own grossness was perhaps too deep- 
seated to challenge father’s notice, and there 
was no particular overt act on which I could 
base a complaint; yet his mere presence made 
me cringe, and to give him my hand in wel- 
come was absolute torture to me. I suppose 
that a woman must always be more sensitive 
to such impressions than a man, even one of 
delicate organization, can be. 

“But this is not my story. 

“One day, when I was—let me see—twenty- 
three or twenty-four years old, I was alone 
at home. Father was making pastoral calls, 
and our one servant had gone away to spend 
Christmas week. 

“IT had myself been down-town to make 
some purchases, as I was going to a party that 
evening. After putting the flowers I had 
brought in water, inspecting my ribbons, and 
trying on my new slippers by the dining-room 
grate, as it began to grow dark, I made prepa- 
rations for tea. 

“Mrs. President Lott was visiting our oppo- 
site neighbors, and Irad just given me a receipt 
for muffins which I was ambitious to try. 

“So, after setting the table in the dining- 
room (except eatables on account of the heat) 
I made my muffins with great paius-taking, 
and committed them to the oven, where they 
were to stay precisely one-half hour, I remeim- 
ber, by the rule; and then, as father had not 
returned, it came into my head that I would 
dress my hair for the evening, while waiting 
for him. I ran up'to my room, but as it was 
a very cold day, and the furnace not very ac- 
tive, I did a very improper thing, m, dear, and 
suffered the consequences accordingly. I took 
my brushes and father's little shaving-glass 
down into the dining-room, and, after push- 
ing the tea-table into the remotest corner, let 
my hair down, and soon had it in braiding or- 
der. In those days braids were very elaborate 
affairs, and smoothness was a great considera- 
tion, my child—"’ 

“Now, Aunt Fanny, don’t introduce irrele- 
vant remarks, but let your eyes look right for- 
ward, as Solomon says, or I won't answer for 
the consequences to your blessed wig.” 

“I was startled out of a day-dream with 
which I \was beguiling the tedium of hair- 
dressing,—which was even then a burden to 
me,—by hearing father’s latch-key in the 


street-door. 
“I did not move at first, for father never 


would have thought that my dressing-sack 
wasn’t a particuiarly elegant evening costume, 
and, besides, my hair was nearly done; but in 
a moment, to my dismay, I heard the voice of 
my bete noir, Mr. Leggett, in the hall, and an 
unfamiliar voice answering. I only needed to 
hear in addition father’s pleasant tones, as he 
said, ‘Come right into the dining-room, gentle- 
tlemen, we shall find it warmest there,’ to 
convince me that instant flight was necessary. 
There was no time to choose doors,—there 
were only seven opening out of that one 
small room!—so I caught at the nearest, and 
shut it behind me, leaving all my toilet articles 
at the mercy of the new-comers. 

“Imagine my feelings when I found myself 
in the ‘Cloak cubby,’ as we called it, a deep, 
dark closet with ro knob on the inside of the 
door, and the key-hole minus its key, so that 
the door could only be opened frcom the out- 
side! I was quite nervous and fanciful in 
those days, and should have thought myself 
suffocating if I had been shut in for five min- 
utes, under ordinary circumstances. But 
then I was too excited and annoyed to think 
of my breathing arparatus. 

“Every word of the conversation that fol- 
lowed is as fresh in my memory as if I had 
heard it to-day. 

“Father began. ‘Sit down by the fire, gen- 
tlemen, and make yourselves at home, while 
I look up our Fanny’—O father, father, how 
could you? ‘Our Fanny’ to that man!—and 
we will all have tea as soon as possible, so that 
you need not hurry to the train. Why, what 
can the tea-table have done, that she has put 
it in the corner with its face to the wall?’ he 
went on to say, as he rattled the innocent 
china back into position. 

“Then out he went into the kitchen, and of 
course, not finding me, ran up and down stairs 
in the search. I even heard him in the cellar 
beneath me, and had an insane impulse to try 
and telegraph my situation tu him. But he 
soon came up and said, ‘I cannot think where 
she can be; her things are all here, but she may 
be across the street at Mr. Stacy’s. If you 
will excuse me, I will run over there.’ 

“Off he went, and we three were left to our 
own devices. 

“ ‘This is a great joke? said Mr. Leggett; ‘I 
hope, if the old man can’t find ‘Our Fanny,’ 
he'll at least manage to scare up some supper.’ 

“*You use the lady’s name very freely,” 
said the stranger, rather’sharply. ~ 

“The voice pleased me in spite of its sharp- 
ness—perhaps because of its sharpness—and 
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strained above its natural pitch, but which I 
could not at all control, I chattered on about 
I know not what, giving him no opportunity 
for reply. 

Among other notable items, I am assured 
that I told Dr. Hooper, apropos of nothing, 
that “Ingratitude is the basest of human 
vices,” and also that, in my opinion, the millen- 
nium would not come until the celibacy of the 
clergy became a fixed fact; and from this lat- 
ter position I am not inclined to recede. 

At last the pony was driven around to the 
door, and I eagerly volunteered to summon 
the lingering victim; but father, with ill-timed 
consideration, said, “No, no, child; you are 
tired enough, after your foolish walk, to sit still. 
I can call her from here perfectly well; she 
generally has the doors open through into the 
Blue-room in warm weather, hasn’t she ?” 

This was his Parthian shot, which left me 
speechless, and brought Aunt Fanny down, 
looking paler, primmer and grimmer than I 
could have believed possible to her calm, sweet 
nature. 

Dr. Hooper solemnly handed her into the 
phaeton, seated himself by her side, and as 
they rode out of the gate together, I went off 
into a fit of hysterical laughter which lasted 
almost unrespited through the evening. 

My curiosity to see in what mood and man- 
ner this Darby and Joan would come home 
overcame all my fatigue and early-to-bed in- 
tentions. But eleven o’clock came before they 
did, and my first glimpse of Aunt Fanny’s face 
—its pink bloom more than restored—satiated 
my curiosity in such an unlooked-for and mel- 
ancholy manner that there was no spirit left 
in me, and I meekly said “good night!” and 
vanished. 

I was as sure at that instant of the awful 
fact that we had “lost Aunt Fanny” as I was 
the next morning, when she was guilty of the 
unprecedented offense of delaying breakfast a 
quarter of an hour, and at last came saunter- 
ing in from the garden, all unconscious of her 
crime, with fresh rose-buds in her hair, her 
hair in crimps, and Dr. Hooper’s gray mous- 
tache in close proximity! 

If this were the proper time and place, I 
should like to remark at length on the ways 
that are sinful of certain clergymen, who, os- 
tensibly in attendance on meetings of the A, 
B.C. F. M., State and county C’s. S.S. A. and 
Y. M. C. A.’s, absent themselves from the as- 
semblies of their brethren, in secular devotion 
to Aunt Fannys and young Fannys. Dr. 
Hooper, for example, could furnish a far more 
trustworthy report of the topography of our 
particular suburb than of the discussions 
which agitated his peers during the three days 
following his opening sermon. 

Can you believe that that hitherto confid- 
ing,complaisantauntof mine has never vouch- 
safed anything but the most barren generali-. 
ties in regard to that evening drive, and her 
escort’s defense against the charge of eaves- 
dropping ? 

It must have been in prevision of this base 
requital of my tender beautifying of her person 
that fateful afternoon that I had remarked to 
Dr. Hooper on the superlative baseness of the 
vice of ingratitude. 

And when a certain ceremony, solemnized 
at our house two months ago, had proclaimed 
on the house-tops what was spoken in the ear 
in closets long before, I ventured to say to the 
bridegroom: “ Uncle Hooper, I suppose you 
overheard me some weeks ago declaring that I 
would like to kiss you. I hadn’t the least idea 
at the time what misery you were going to 
bring upon us, nor what a wicked eavesdrop- 
per you were at that very moment, or I should 
have expressed a very different desire very dif- 
ferently. But, if you will only tell me how 
you inveigled Aunt Fanny into forgiving you 
so quickly for lying in wait in the Blue-room 
while a pair of unwary babes were babbling 
about you, I will try to forgive you even to the 
extent of that aforesaid kiss.’”’ WhenI had 
so humiliated myself, what did he,—that base 
eavesdropper and desolater of our household ? 
Why, he smiled triumphantly, patted me cay- 
alierly on the head, and said: “I think little 
Fanny should: be fully satisfied to know that 
Aunt Fanny is satisfied,” and kissed ——Aunt 
Fanny. 

“T am Sir Oracle, let no deg bark.” 

I have told you “how we lost Aunt Fanny,” 
but how Dr. Hooper managed to secure her is 
an awful mystery to this day. That he got 
her surreptitiously through a key-hole, so to 
speak, is evident, for there is every reason to 
believe that had they “met by chance, the usu- 
al way,” our delegate would have eaten his 
meat with singleness of heart, even without 
Aunt Fanny for his vis-a-vis, attended con- 
scientiously to his official duties, and finally 
adjourned to his bachelor quarters sine die. 

Yes; the long and the short of the story is 
that we must forever mourn the loss of our an- 
gel of the household, and that it was papa’s 
own particular iniquity of absent-mindedness 
which brought upon us all the miseries of her 
“taking off.” 


CHILDREN'S CLOTHING. 


The clothing of children should be adapted, 
en principles of common-sense, to protect their 
health, and not made scant, for the gratifica- 
tion of a parent's vanity. The neck and arms 


cf a child are, indeed, exquisitely soft and | 


beautiful; yet the delicate skin, which fond 
mothers are so anxious to display uncovered, 
is sensitive in the extreme to the action of 
cold, and hardly any practice can be worse than 
to allow bare necks and limbs. Many a child 
is thus killed by the folly which exposes parts 
of the person which are carefully protected in 
adults. A little more common sense, mothers, 
more sleeves, and sacks, and high dresses, and 
less vanity and fashion, and you will have 
fewer little graves to weep over. 





GRACE GREENWOOD AT A CALIFORNIA 
CIRCUS. 


On Saturday night for a “‘lark” we all went 
tothe circus, It was a California circus in in- 
ception and development, and, like most things 
belonging to that great country, it is stupen- 
dous. Iam sureI never saw such magnifi- 
cent performances, equestrian and acrobatic— 
and I have always had a Dickensy weakness 
for the ring—for the sawdust and the tinsel, 
and the hoops and the hurdles—for the pie- 
bald horses and the riders, so bold and dashing, 
yet so serene and grave—and the clown with 
his ancient jokes, and the ring-master with his 
eternal circular tramp and his whip of infinite 
crackiness. In London I sought Astley’s be- 
fore Convent Garden. 

By far the most accomplished performers 
that night were women, in especial two 
blondes, who did the most daring and astonish- 
ing things on the trapeze, and on the tapis, as 
acrobats, and, Oh, heavens! as tumblers! It 
was, to me, very dreadful—a revolting, almost 
ghastly exhibition of Woman’s Rights. An 
old-fashioned conservative could not have been 
more shocked when Elizabeth Blackwell went 
into medicine, and Antoinette Brown into di- 
vinity, than I was at seeing these women, in 
horrible undress, swinging and tumbling, and 
plunging heels over head out of their sphere. 
Still, it was something to see that women 
could be so courageous, so skillful, and so strong 
—could attain such steadiness of nerve and 
firmness of muscle, and still retain, with all 
their tremendous physical exertions, the beau- 
ty and grace of their forms and all the full- 
ness and soft curve of youth! I had unmixed 
delight in the wonderful riding, skill and dar- 
ing, quiet confidence and matchless physical: 
strength, of a young California girl, called Pol- 
ly Lee. She managed, with the utmost ease 
and grace, four horses, having four younger 
brothers and sisters swarming all over her. 
She supports, in more ways than one, the 
whole family. 

But the sight of sights was the crowd of 
spectators—between two and three thousand 
people of all classes and races—rougher, freer, 
noisier, than any pleasure-seeking crowd I had 
ever before looked upon, yet good-humored 
and merry, and sufficiently orderly for jollity. 
When in the early part of the evening there 
came up a sudden thunder-shower, and the 
rain beating in on the upper tier of benches 
drove hundreds down to the circle, just out- 
side the ring, though there was a wild scene 
for a time, and some confusion, there was no 
strife, no accident of any kind. The fun 
was most uproarious over the drawing of 
the prizes —fifty in number, mostly worth- 
less, I held all the evening a delusive bit of 
paper in my hand, received at the door, and 
representing alternately, to my fond fancy, “a 
valuable: watch” and “a fine calf.” But my 
star was not in the ascendant in this strange 
sky. The watch went ticking off in the pock- 
et of a modest young miner, who made good 
time out of the ring before a whirlwind of 
yells. The calf alone remained. It was weal 
or woe for me. Some ten minutes of mingled 
hope and fear, and I saw a Denverite lead the 
prize off in triumph, “amid the shouting mul- 
titude.” I don’t believe that lottery was man- 
aged fairly. 


AN ANECDOTE OF BARONESS BURDETT- 
COUTTS. 


Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard writes to the 
Golden Age this story :— 

Of course she is a well-known and most wel- 
come customer at all the fashionable shops in 
London, but she is not so familiar a habitue 
of the shops of Paris. During a visit to this 
latter city, not very long since, she iearned the 
death of a distant relative, and she went to 
purchase mourning to the shop, the Trois 
Quartiers, a large dry goods establishment 
something like, “to compare great things with 
small,’ our own Stewart’s. 

She asked for mourning dress goods, and 
was shown by one of the attentive shopmen 
to the proper department. “Please show this 
lady mourning stuffs,” he said, “two-ten.” 

Miss Coutts made her selection and then 
asked for mourning collars; the clerk who had 
waited on her accompanied her to the proper 
counter. “Please show this lady mourning 
collars—two-ten,”’ said he, andlefther. From 
this department she went to look for mourn” 
ing pocket handkerchiefs, escorted by the clerk’ 
who passed her over to his successor with the 
request, “Show this lady pocket-handkerchiefs 
—two-ten.” 

As she had still other articles to buy, she 
was escorted from counter to counter, depart” 
ment to department, and everywhere those 
cabalistic words, “two-ten,” were repeated by 
one clerk to another. 





Struck by the peculiarity of this refrain, she 
asked the proprietor as she left the establish- 


ment, “Pray, what does ‘two-ten’ mean? I 
noticed each clerk said it to the other in your 
shop.’’ 

“Oh, it is nothing,’ he replied; “merely a 
password that they are in the habit of ex- 
changing.’ 

But Miss Coutts was not satisfied with this 
explanation. Her woman’s curiosity was 
piqued, and she resolved to unravel the riddle. 
So in the evening, when the porter, a young 
boy, brought home her purchases, after pay- 
ing her bill, she said, ‘‘My boy, would you like 
to earn five francs?” 

Of course he had no objection to doing so, 
and only wanted to know in what way he could 
do it. 

“Tell me,” said the lady, “what does ‘two- 
ten’ mean? I will give you five francs.” 

“Why, don’t you know, ma’am ?” said he, 
evidently amazed at her ignorance. “It means 
keep your two eyes on her ten fingers.” 

The mystery was solved at last. All the 
clerks in the Trois Quartiers had taken the 
richest woman in Great Britain for a shoplifter! 

She tells the story with great gusto, and one 
of her friends, to whom she had related it in 
Paris, repeated it to me. 





SERVANT GIRLISM. 

One of the recent magazines, says the Trib- 
une, gives utterance to a lugubrious wail from 
the South on the universal, perennial woe of 
“servant girlism.” The heaft of every house- 
keeper in the land will doubtless echo the groan. 
For a long time Southern women smiled com- 
placently at the miseries of their Northern 
sisters; but now it \ ~~ one croons and the 
other laments, turn by turn, like Irish “keep- 
ers” ata wake. Households disrupted at the 
basement, ignorant Biddy and insolent Chloe, 
area common basis of woes upon which they 
and sorrow can sit in harmony together. The 
complainant, however, on this occasion is a 
man, who, with a minutiw of detail amazing 
to Northern men, who live so far away from 
their kitchens, calls off a long roll of slat- 
ternly and vicious coffee-colored Lucindas and 
Pollys, tells us how this one could not wash 
and that one could not cook, but all of them 
could steal together. Our compassion for our 
friend is mitigated by the reflection that he and 
his class have had the sole responsibility of the 
moral doctrines and habits of the said Lucin- 
das. Our ardent Southern patriarch proposes 
to return to tle cowhide as the only mode of 
treatment for the ignorant mass of women 
left available as servants, We are quite con- 
tent to leave him with his antagonist and cow- 
hide, confident that the eternal fitness of 
things will vindicate itself through Lucinda. 

But what have we in the North done that 
the servant plague should be let loose upon us ? 
We may joke and sneer at it as we would at a 
swarm of mosquitos, but none the less does it 
render life miserable. What use is there in 
toiling for money or culture if they will not 
insure a harmonious, beautiful home-life? 
What do books in the library or marbles in the 
hall avail when we know that Biddy is hidden 
below them, like demon Jack-in-the-box, 
ready to be loosed upon us at a critical mo- 
ment, red-faced, inexorable? Haman’s palace 
or regal Le counts for but little, so long 
as this Mordecai from Cork sits waiting to 
flout him at his gate. A man, if he loses his 
Erie, can hedge in gold; he can fight his ene- 
mies, or summon religion to his aid if Death 
meets him by the way; but how is he to 
struggle against the ill-cooked dinner in his 
stomach, the untidy house, the woeful frown 
fast becoming ingrained in his wife’s fore- 
head? Will codperative societies bring us 
relief? Is there Balm of Gilead in the com- 
ing chop-sticks and pig-tails ? 

One great root of the evil we believe to be 
acertain almost unconscious sentimentalism 
which influences women in their dealings with 
servants. Jones employs his clerks, or me- 
chanics, or laborers, on a money basis—so 
much work, so much wages. Mrs. Jones, 
however, always looks upon Biddy as a hu- 
man being in need. There is a certain sense 
of benevolence on her part in giving the oth- 
er woman a chance to wash onl bake for her. 
She is apt to be either friendly or imperious. 
She has a vague remembrance of faithful ser- 
vants in English novels who invariably offered 
their life’s savings to their ruined masters; or 
she recalls, perhaps, some old Norry ‘‘raised’’ 
by her mother in a country village as part of 
her family. She looks, rarticularly if she is a 
young housekeeper, for gratitude, affection, at 
the least some human interest in herself, from 
Biddy. She looks in vain. If sickness or mis- 
fortune overtakes the family, Biddy does not 
bring her pittance, but before noon strikes for 
higher wages. Toward her own people she is 
tender, loyal, sensitive to a fault; toward her 
employer hard, greedy, insolent. Yet nothing 
can be more natural, or even excusable, than 
that she should be so. German and Irish wo- 
men come to thisecountry simply to make 
money, to lift themselves. Their mistress is 
their bench of brokers, their market, their ex- 
change; necessities are the sole stocks in 
which they can trade. They play for fifty 
cents as you for thousands. Their love and 
emotions they keep for their own home life. 
When employers are content to understand 
this, and to make a simple business transac- 
tion of domestic work and wages, there will 
be greater mutual content. Let us talk of 
justice instead of generosity and faithfulness. 
{t is as absurd and unjust for us to look for 
gratitude and life-long adherence from Biddy, 
on the ground of three dollars a week, as for 
our Southern friend to watch for tears of affec- 
tionate devotion in Lucinda’s eyes on behalf 
of the cowhide in the past or the future. 








HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 


Iced Apples.—Pare and core one dozen 
large apples, fill with sugar, very little butter, 
and cinnamon; bake till nearly done; let them 
cool, and if you can without breaking, put on 
another dish; if not, pour off the juice; have 
some icing prepared, lay on top and sides, 
and set into the oven a minute or two to 
brown slightly; serve with cream. 





Quince Jelly.—Slice the ‘quinces without | 
either paring or coring, put them in the pre- | 





serving-kettle, and just cover with cold water; ' 
place over the fire and boil until entirely soft; 


remove from the stove, and strain off the liq- 
uor, ang to every gallon allow three pounds 
of white sugar; boil it very fast until it be- 
comes a stiff jelly. 


Another.—Grate the fruit, and place, cores 
and all, on to boil. When it has boiled about 
five minutes, strain, and do it as quickly as 
possible, so it may not cool before it is returned 
to the fire. .Measure. and allow to every pint 
of juice one pound of white sugar; let te il 
very fast, and when it seems inclined to stiff- 
en, remove, and put into jelly glasses, 

Preserves, jellies, etc., should always be put 
into the glasses hot, and, to prevent cracking, 
under each glass as you are going to fill it put 
a large cloth wrung out of cold water, and 
folded until it is very thick. 


Yankee Pones.—When properly made and 
baked, these are delicious. The buttermilk 
should ‘be rich, and not too sour. Allow to 
every pint one spoonful of soda, and three 
scant coffee-cupfuls of corn meal; put the 
soda in the basin, pulverize it well, and pour 
the buttermilk on; then the meal; add salt to 
taste. Taste a little of the batter, and if it 
seems sour,add more soda; have the griddle 
hot, put on the cakes with the spoon, makin 
them round and about a quarter of an inc 
thick; when brown, turn, and bake the other 
side; send to table hot. They should be split 
and buttered as muffins. This quantity makes 
fifteen or sixteen cakes. If liked, add a small 

uantity of molasses—about three table-spoon- 
uls—to the batter before baking. 


Beefsteak for the Old.—Take coarse, lean 
beef, with a small quantity of suet; run it 
through a sausage-cutter, or chop it very finely 
add pepper afd salt; make it into cakes three- 
quarters of an inch thick, and cook as you 
would beefsteak. . 


Braising Meat.—Use an old-fashioned bake- 
pan or bake-kettle—if by an old-fashioned 
fire, with a cover arranged to hold live coals. 
Meats cooked slowly, and for a long time, in a 
braising or bake-pan, with the steam contined 
around them, have a richness of flavor not 
otherwise obtained. The meat should bet 
browned, and water enough added from time 
to time to prevent burning, and form a rich 
gravy with thejuice of the meat. Veal, usual- 
ly so badly cooked, becomes, when treated i 
this way, a delicious morsel; and so of athic 
slice of ham cooked long and slowly. ‘ 


Tomato Sauce for Steak.—Cut ten tomatoes 
into quarters, and put them into a sauce-pan 
with four onions sliced, a little parsley, thyme, 
one clove, and a quarter of a pound of butter; 
set the sauce-pan on the fire, stirring occasion- 
ally for three-quarters of an hour; strain the 
— through a hair-sieve, and serve with 
steak. 


Tomatoes next Winter.—This favorite vege- 
table is eaten with added relish during winter, 
when the garden is locked up, and “sauce” is 
hard to procure. A little painstaking now 
will secure a good supply for the time of need. 
Select ripe, sound tomatoes, place them ina 
colander, immerse them in boiling water to 
loosen the skins, lift them out and peel them 
atonce. Cook themina porcelain-lined kettle. 
Tin will answer if it be not much worn, but 
iron is easily corroded by their acid, and the 
fruit will be spoiled in color and flavor by its 
use. Stir with a wooden spoon or pudding 
stick. Tomatoes may be kept without very 
thorough cooking, but as they are largely com- 
posed of water, the sauce will be much better 
if boiled down one-half of its original bulk. 
Put them up iu tin cans if bottles cannot be 
procured, and solder the tops tight while the 
contents are boilingh t. This isa troublesome 
process, and truu-preserying jars or bottles, 
which are now easily had at almost every coun- 
try store, will be preferred. With these, as with 
all vegetables or fruits to be kept air-tight, the 
one great point of care is to make them air- 
tight. Have the bottles heated that they may 
not crack, pour in the hot contents, filling the 
jar, and fasten the cover at once. 











HUMOROUS. 


Counter irritants—People who examine the 
whole stock and buy nothing. 

“I tell you, wife, I have got the plan all in 
my head.” “Ah, then, it’s all in a nutshell,” 

“You seem to walk more erect than usual, 
my friend.” “Yes, I have been straitened by 
circumstances.” 

An Irish judge said when addressing a pris- 
oner, ‘You are.to be hanged, and I hope it 
will prove a warning to you.” 

An Athol milk boy accounted for the thin- 
ness of the milk he peddled the other morn- 
ing, ‘‘because the cow sweat so.” 

Customer, “Do you call that a veal cutlet, 
waiter? Why, it is an insult to every true 
calf in the country.” Waiter, “I didn’t mean 
to insult you, sir.” : 

A local editor assures the kind lady who 
sent him a mince pie, with the request “please 
insert,” that such articles are never crowded 
out bya press of other matter. 


“Mr. Speaker,’’ said a member of the Jamai- 
ca Legislature, discussing a bill for the regu- 
lation of the lumber trade, “I know these tim- 
ber merchants to be most egregious riscals—I 
was in the timber line myself twelve years.” 

A New Hampshire man, when asked to 
give his consent to the marriage of his daugh- 
ter, turned, with a beaming face, to the appli- 
cant and answered frankly: “Yes, yes, and 
don’t you know some likely young man who 
would take the other?” 

A drawing master, worrying his pupil with 
contemptuous remarks upon. his lack of abil- 
ity, ended by asking: “Now, sir, if you were 
going to draw me, what part of me would you 
commence first?’’ The boy, with a meaning 
look into his master’s face, answered quietly: 
“Your neck, sir.” 


Candidates for government offices in Eng- 
land are examined upon various literary and 
scientific topics. Lately one of them, by a 
slip of the pen, wrote “Vennice” in one of his 
papers. “Do you know, sir, that there is but 
one ’hen in Venice?” asked the indignant ex- 
aminer. “Then eggs must be very scarce 
there,’’ was the reply. 

Little Annie was very anxious to possess a 


string of gold beads which belonged to her 
grandmother, who did not consider it expe- 


dient to give them to her. One day the child | 
went and stood at the old lady’s knee, and, af- | 


ter looking alternately at her and the beads, 


said, with great solemnity, “Grandma, I think | 
if you were to die I should be perfectly satis- , 


fied.” 


“ 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 
Mackerel, 
Salmon, 
Sahavn Trout, 
Codfish, 
Pollock, 
Haddock, 
Smoked Halibut, 
Smoked Salmon, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 
Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&o: 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 


C. W. Calkins & Co., 
JOB PRINTERS. 
Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads, 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also, 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 
June 10. 136 Washington St., Boston. 


-_-‘D. W. NILES, 


Liberal and Reform 
BOOKSTORE, 
AND PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 
No. 8 Bromfield St., Boston. 


All Books relating to Female S and Woman’s 
Ri ~| : Library, and for sale at the lowest prices. 
pt. 16. tf 


Smoked Herring, 
Lake Trout, 

White Fish, 
Tongues and Sounds 
Halibut Fins, 
Sword Fish, 

Blue Fish, 

Round Trout, 











The Homeopathic College and 
Hospital for Women, 


In CLEVELAND, OHIO, commences its winter course 
of Medical Lectures the second Tuesday in October 
which end the firstof March wr Students must 
enter the first day of the term. Address 
B. CYRIAX, M. D., 
Aug. 19. 10t Dean of the Faculty. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
reueee, by an aieey ao proces, taught in one les- 
oe a pot, 351 Washington rae ~ . 

ay 27. y 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS _ UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most by tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
a of work, heavy or 
iight, and the most pop- 
ular, 
This practical and eas- 
1 Machine 
the test 
of time one —_ 
euates ; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
{TS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides ofthe Atlantic. . 
tay” Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this nopuee Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Ii. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washiugton Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 











Woman’s Medical College 
OF 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


North College Avenue and Twenty-Sec- 
ond Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The twenty-second annual session will begin on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1871. 

Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
provided. 

For Conon and other information, address 

NN PRESTON, M. D., Dean. 
Or EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Szo’y. 
Aug. 19. 3m 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Speac can be consulted 
upon all Disenses. ly Jan 28. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort 

gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. 





ly Aug.5. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A large and convenient house on Pinckney Street 
near Louisburg Square. 
Aug.5. tf R.E. APTHORP, Post Building. 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A delightful, sunny house on south side of Pinckney 
Street. Rent moderate. 
Aug.5. tf R.K. APTHORP, Post Building. 


J. G LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
No, 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts.) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly May 37. 








‘Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;) 


Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT -ST., 
| Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from $ to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 


‘Mar. 11. ly 
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POLITICAL ARITHMETIC. 


Within two weeks, an important change has 
taken place in the attitude of Woman Suffrage 
in the politics of Massachusetts. 

Woman Suffrage is to-day the strongest of 
the three great reform questions which agitate 
the State, because it has become the connecting 
link between Labor Reform and Temperance— 
in other words, Woman Suffrage is to-day the 
only common ground upon which all reform- 
ers can rally. 

1. The Labor Reformers have just voted, 
120 to 85, as follows:— 

“(We demand that women who do the same 
kind and the same amount of work as men 
shall receive the same wages, and we also de- 
mand the ballot for women.” 

This shows that the Labor Reformers have 
realized a profound political trath—to wit: 
that Beelzebub cannot be cast out by Beelze- 
bub—in other words, that every species of 
corrupt monopoly lies entrenched behind the 
fundamental political monopoly of suffrage by 
men alone. They have learned that univer- 
sal suffrage is the indispensable lever with 
which to overthrow class legislation. 

2. Almost one half of the Prohibitionists 
(85 to 105) have just voted as follows:— 

Resolved, That we are heartily in favor of 
the enfranchisement of woman; first, because 
it is right, and second, because it is indixpensa- 
ble to the object we seek to attain. 

In other words, nearly one half of the Tem- 
perance party have declared that, in order to 
enforce temperance legislation, they must Sirst 
have the votes of the women. In short, that 
they must begin their work by establishing 
impartial suffrage for men and women. This 
is not all. At least three fourths of those who 
were bullied by Fulton and half a dozen men 
of the same stripe into voting against the 
above resolution, declared themselves heartily 
in favor of Woman Suffrage, but doubtful of 
the expediency of making ita plank in the 
Temperance platform. (It will be remember- 
ed that, last year, every candidate on the Tem- 
perance ticket publicly announced himself in 
favor of Woman Suffrage.) 

So far,so good. To-day, the reform forces 
of the State stand arrayed thus :— 

Labor Reformers—Candidate, Chamberlain. 

Woman Suffrage Republicans—Candidate, 
Washburn. : 

Temperance—Candidate, Pitman. 

If these three forces can ever be combined, 
without conflicting with party prejudices, we 
shall govern the State of Massachusetts. How 
ean this best be accomplished? Inside or 
outside of the Republican organization ? 

This is a grave question, but it is not a ques- 
tion of principle. It is purely a question of 
policy. More correctly speaking, it is a ques- 
tion of political arithmetic. 

To illustrate. Here are we, the radicals of 
Massachusetts—Woman Suffragists, Labor Re- 
formers, Prohibitionists—divided more or less 
on the two last questions, but all substantially 
united on Woman Suffrage. The problem is 
—how to govern the State ? 

To-day, as a matter of fact, sixty men more 
progressive than the average, banded together 
as Republicans, govern forty men less progres- 
sive on the average, banded together as Demo- 
crats. The reformers, the radicals, always a 
minority, seek to control the State. In other 
words, we seek to govern the 100. How shall 
we do this? Inside or outside the Republican 
organization ? 

We say, inside the Republican organization. 
For the simple reason that in order to con 
trol the sixty Republicans, only thirty-one 
votes are needed. A majority of an organiza- 
tion, for practical purposes, is as good as the 
whole. Thirty-one control sixty. And sixty 
control the hundred. In. other words, to con- 
trol the Republican party is to control the State 
of Massachusetts, Working inside the Repub- 
lican organization, thirty-three per cent. of the 
voters of Massachusetts, united on a principle, 
ean govern the State. 

But in order to govern the State, outside of 
the Republican party, at least fifty-five votes 
will be needed. And these fifty-five votes, 
after all, will have to be mainly Republican 
votes wrenched trom their present party affil- 
iations upon a single issue. A work frightfully 
difficult—well-nigh impossible. 

We repeat it. Two courses of action are 
open to the radical reformers of Massachusetts. 
One is to form a Woman Suffrage party with 
radical Labor Reform and Temperance planks 
in its platform. The other, to remain in the 
Republican organization. To convert it.- To 
control it. To combine our forces, as fadical 
Republicans (conscience Republicans if you 
will), and to unite, next year, upon reform can- 
didates and a reform platform. 

This last seems to us‘ the wiser and more 
hopeful course. Believing this, and knowing 
that Mr. Washburn is an earnest, hunest, pro- 
gressive man, not opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
not opposed to Temperance, not opposed to the 
interests of Labor, we advise Woman Suffrage 
Republicans to remain in the party and to give 
a hearty support to the Republican candidate. 

Then let us go to the Legislature next winter 
and demand legislation in behalf of Woman 
Suffrage. Mark the men who vote against us. 
Next year, let us go to Worcester, as radical 
Republicans, organized and united, no longer 
suppliants, but masters of the situation. 


H. B. B, 


| Gorrespondence. 





LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND. 


GENEVA, August, 1871. 

Epitork JouRNAL:—Our rapid journeying 
through the North of Europe and the low- 
lands of Holland and Belgium and the unbro- 
ken fine weather have put letter-writing out of 
the question. A rainy day once in a while is a 
real God-send to travellers as well as to farm- 
ers; such it would be at this moment to the 
French cantons of the little republic, but as 
all the good people have prayed for a change 
of weather that only comes in the form of the 
disagreeable bise, it would be of no use for 
such a heathen as I to “ask.” 

My last missive was sent you from the sa- 
cred river, from the floating home we left most 
regretfully, and to which we look back more 
longingly than to any other of the many places 
of sojourn we have found in our two years’ 
wanderings, and to which I shall fly if ever a 
serious ailment threatens me. But on the 
pathless hills of Terra Santa and Syria, I rode 
off all the flesh I had gained; uone the worse 
for it, however, as, after a month of such exer- 
cise, the good steed that during all that time 
never once stumbled nor lost his footing 
brought me into Beyrout on a canter, at the 
end of a ten hours’ ride. Two of my family, 
six-footers of “the larger brain and stronger 
arm,” that entitle to the best of all this world 
has to offer, broke down, camped two hours 
from town, and next day, instead of being 
ready to go to meeting, and say their prayers 
like Christian folk, betook themselves shame- 
lessly to bed for a twenty-four hours’ rest. 

I have long stories to tell you of the women 
I have seen in these later wanderings, and of 
the glorious work that is doing for them by 
other means than preaching, but in a few 
weeks I shall have a better medium of com- 
munication than my slow pen. Let me, in- 
stead, give you some extracts from a couple 
of letters from one of my special enthusiasms, 
Dr. Safford will, I am sure, pardon me for shar- 
ing with you her very natural expressions of 
joy at her success in performing an operation 
already made known to you by your Darmstadt 
correspondent. 

After speaking of her regret at giving up the 
visit to Berlin she says, “My opportunities here 
[Breslau] were so great that I have not been 
able to break from them. I came with fear 
and trembling, as no woman had entered the 
sacred portals of the University, and I feared 
to meet with rebuffs. On the contrary, every 
one received me with cordiality, and every re- 
quest has been granted with generosity. I 
have gained a wonderfully rich experience in 
women’s diseases, I have been received as 
guest into the family of a very skillful gyne- 
cologist, who has an immense private clinic, 
the most important of which he has kindly 
permitted me to examine, as well as to go of- 
ten with him in private practice, and not only 
to be present but to assist at his enormous clin- 
ic for the poor; and, the most invaluable of 
all experience, he has allowed me to operate 
myself. I have made one of the most important 
operations that is made—the removing of an 
ovarial tumor—and my pen lacks in express!on 
to tell you how I rejoice io find myself ade- 
quate to the work, The doctor complimented 
me very highly upon my ovariatomy. He said 
he had never seen one operate with such per- 
fect coolness; there was no trembling of the 
hand, and no unsteadiness of action. I un- 
derstood the work before me, and did it with 
an interest that must be felt to be apprecia- 
ted.” 

God bless the brave woman! Her hand did 
not tremble, but mine did, and my heart beat 
hard and fast as I thought—had she failed? 
For a man failure in a first experiment would 
have been of little consequence, except to the 
victim; nothing would have hindered his re- 
peating the experiment next day and again 
and again till he had learned, as one of the 
most celebrated oculists confesses he spoiled a 
hatfull of eyes before operating successfully 
for cataract; but had Mary Safford failed there 
would have been no second trial for many a 
day for her, perhaps for no other woman; so, 
knowing what hopes hung upon her knife, her 
hand was strong for her heroic work. 

She adds, “Iu pathology and microscopy I 
am to carry home invaluable trophies in the 
way of microscopic specimens of all the va- 
ried tumors that infest the human body. It is 
indeed hard for me to leave these German sci- 
entific flesh-pots, but all at home seem to feel 
it time fur me to make practical what I have 
been so privileged to gain in theory, and so af- 
ter no little struggle I have decided to return 
in September.” 

Dr. Safford expresses herself strongly upon 
the subject of the medival coéducation of the 
sexes. “Not until we are educated together, 
till our opportunities are the same as those of 
men, till we prove to the world that we ac¢om- 
plished the same in acquiring our diploma, 
shall we be recognized by the faculty aud the 
world as physicians, So long as women’s na- 
tures and diseases are studied by men, so long 
as they are brought into the arena to be sacri- 
ficed before a class of men-students, so long as 
doctors crack their low, vile jokes over them, 
so long we, as their sisters, have a place by 
their side, and any man who cannot lecture 





| upon any subject connected with the human 
form divine, or any disease that brings it help- 
less under his skill, toa mixed class of men 
and women, is not under the laws of modesty, 
but is uuder the evil influence of vulgarity, 
and unfit to enter the sacred circle of home, 
and to be entrusted with the soul and body 
ills that affect his patients.” 

Itis a sad reflection, that we, with all our 
boasted liberality and progress, refuse to wo- 
man privileges granted her here in the Old 
World ; that noble little Switzerland must dem- 
onstrate to her sister across the deep, the pos- 
sibility and practicability of men and women 
studying together; all say the tone of the Uni- 
versity of Zurich is elevated since women were 
admitted. 

In aletter of earlier date, she gives a picture 
of Vienna life, that Iam not so certain I ought 
to transcribe; but I must for the sake of the 
mention of one of our fellow-workers for the 
great cause; a woman who uses the influence 
given her by rank and wealth in furthering 
many good works, one whose noble birth is 
one of the least of her titles to consideration : 
“I shall never cease to bless you as mediator 
in making the acquaintance of Frau von Lit- 
trou. I have gone to her as I would go to my 
father’s house; without form, ceremony, or 
thought of wherewith I must be clothed, from 
my work in work-day attire. I have al- 
ways met the same hearty welcome, and al- 
ways @ little world of interest awaited me, if 
with the family alone, or if surrounded by no- 
torieties which find a center in her charmirg 
home. I do not know but it could be done in 
America, but it seems to me rare to find com- 
bined such culture and simplicity of manner 
and dress. Think of going to a select dinner- 
party, finding the hostess in a plain, short 
black silk, and having no staring estimate put 
upon the material or cost of your wardrobe. 
Dear Madame von Littrou has taken me round 
something as Barnum did his what-is-it; and 
everywhere I have found a welcome. I spent 
an evening at a Baron’s whose wealth is esti- 
mated at twenty million gulden; his palace 
rivals that of the Emperor, his guests were the 
diamond possessors of Vienna. One can have 
but a faint idea of such almost fabulous luxury, 
without witnessing it; and the most interest- 
ing part of the affair to me was that I was 
permitted to drop into the midst of such a bril- 
liantly-arrayed assembly in a plain black silk; 
the only one present who had material enough 
to cover her body and leave no surplus yards 
to drag upon the floor. 

“I have visited the Woman’s Association 
several times, and was asked some time since 
to address them. As no lady had done so, I 
thought it might break the ice, and offered to 
do my best. It cost quite an effort of course 
to do it in German, but all seemed satisfied.’’ 

Thus you see our talented countrywoman 
has been a pathmaker in more ways than one. 
Now she is going to use her stores of knowl- 
edge for the poor and suffering of her own 
land; where, is not yet decided. The narrow- 
minded, ili-bred physicians and students of 
certain localities in the East need such as she, 
bu; we covet her for the West. I hope she 
will not settle to her work anywhere till she 
has told of her own varied experiences, of the 
facilities for the medical education of women 
in Europe, and the entire success that attends 
the instruction of men and women in the 
same Classes, as many statements with regard 
to Zurich have been made which are wide of 
the truth, 

These last days in Switzerland have been 
very pleasant, perhaps for the reason that 
they are the last. Svon the Alpine glow upon 
the Oberland and the dazzling snows of Mont 
Blane will be for me only a memory, but 
there are mountdins and lakes, as well as 
warm hearts, in the best land the sun shines 
on. Yours truly, Karte N. Doaa@err. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 
Soutu Pass, Union Co., ILt., 

‘ Vet, 11, 1871, j 

DEAR JOURNAL:—My pulse has stood still 
almost for the last three days, waiting the 
news from the doomed city. “Still burning,” 
the last report says—iitule hope that the de- 
vourer will spare even the crumbs of the terri- 
ble feast. Only a short space since so many 
of the generous people invited me to mect them 
at the Woman’s Suffrage rooms on Madison 
street, and they came in so gay and happy, and 
spoke such kind words of welcome, that I was 
ready to say, there are no such people in the 
world as Chicagoans. One or two reporters 
came in early to see what was going on, and 
as conversation had become generat, one of 
them half playfully remarked, that the next 
thing to be tried after suffrage would be com. 
munism. I suggested “equitable codpera- 
tion,”’ as a term better expressing the true 
progressive American idea, and we talked a 
little, half sense, half nonsense, about the 
possible future. Alas! we little dreamed of 
the terrible communism of suffering so near at 
hand, when the great leveller would render 
the fortunes of so many equal. Words are so 
poor for our needs on such unheard-of occa- 
sions, that we turn at once to devising ways 
and means. There area multitude to be cared 
for, homeless, without a change of garments, 
and with no bread but that of charity. As I 
waited for a moment at our station last night, 
an extra came up, and on one of the cars was 








a label, “Supplies from Cairo, for the sufferers 
in Chicago.” I thought of the many car-loads 
of supplies which Chicago sent during the war 
to feed the suffering, and to clothe the naked; 
I remembered the hundreds of garments, the 
thousands of bushels of corn, which we of the 
Union Aid Commission sent out to clothe and 
feed our enemies’ wives and children; the 
hospitable shelter we found for refugees from 
the South only a little while ago, and I said to 
myself, the measure they have meted has 
been a generous one; we know it will be meas- 
ured liberally to them again. Now what can 
women do in this emergency? The money 
laid by for fashionable clothing can surely be, 
for one season, given tothe suffering. Were 
this means alone’ gathered, there would be 
enough to clothe those who have been stript 


of all in a moment of time. We can divide of 


what we already have, and thus relieve pres- 
ent suffering. 


A friend has just cothe in with news that 


the Tribune has already risen, phenix-like, from 
the flames, and announces that the Journal 


by the Directors of the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Leipsic. Testimonials from all of the 
above, and from nearly all the leading music 
papers in Germany, freely admit that their 
own manufacturers are “unable to build such 
splendid instruments.” No other piano has 
ever had such strong recommendations. There 
are sixteen thousand in use. The warerooms 
are at 272 Washington street, Boston. 


CLIFFORD, 
PERFUMER, 
_ 40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCE. 
Sept. 30. 3m 


Ditson & Co.’s 


STANDARD OPERAS. 


Ernani, Faust, Lucia, Lucrezia, Mare 
tha, Norma, Somnambula, Traviata, 
Trovatore, Marringe of Figaro, Fide- 
lio, Fra Diavole and Don Giovanni. 
Handsomely printed, unabridged, superior to all 

other editions in fullness, containing all the foreign 























and Times will be issued to-morrow. Some of | and English words, and all the music, including that 


the merchants send greeting to old patrons 
that they have saved something from the 
wreck, and will begin to supply old customers, 
What wonderful vitality must this be, that 
thus plumes itself so quickly for new flight! 
But there will be multitudes left utterly poor 
and shelterless, for whom Christian charity 
must at once begin a good work, and now is 
the time for true Christian codperation, where 
the hoarded capital of Eastern cities can build 
codperative homes, and establish codperative 
labor in the place of that sharp, fierce competi- 
tion which has been the leading characteristic 
of Chicago from its beginning till now. With 
capital thus humanely invested, a new and bet- 
ter prosperity may yet lie in store for the 
stricken city. Who that has means lying idle 
will take up this idea, and carry it out in the 
true spirit of Christian brotherhood, dividing 
a generous share to labor, and giving capital 
only its just share of the emoluments ? 

I was to have written another letter, but 

who can think of anything aside from this 
great calamity ? 
’ Of course, it hinders well-laid plans for our 
Western work, and fills the heads of workers 
with other purposes, and their hands with 
other duties. We can bide our time, and wait, 
if need be, knowing that all seeming delay is 
but ripening the thought in the minds of the 
people, both at home and abroad. 

One thing I beg leave to say. Isaw in the 
Independent, a mild note of warning from the 
pen of Elihu Burritt, insisting that women can- 
not claim and receive their rights as citizens, 
and yet still receive that finest of all courtesy, 
shown by American men to women. Will not 
good and true men ever come toa clear under- 
standing of this great question? Why do 
American men treat women so much better 
than any other men on the globe? Is it.be- 
cause the women are more weak, and helpless, 
and dependent? Or is it because of their own 
true exaltation as Christian gentlemen and 
sovereign citizens? Do such men treat each 
other rudely because of the fact that they are 
all sovereigns? Or do they show courtesy 
and deference one for the other? We were 
told that to enfranchise the negro would bring 
him into fatal collision with his white breth- 
ren. How has this been proved? By the 
election of colored men to Congress, by their 
advancement to the position of judges-in the 
Supreme Courts, by their election to the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor. 

No, dear old Friend of Peace and Good-will, 
we shall hold a still higher place, as we ascend 
to our seat by the side of man, sharing his 
kingdom and its honors, Hi. M. T. C. 








Female infanticide is very prevalent in 


some parts of the Northwestern Provinces of 


India. The late Lieutenant-Governor’s reports 
show this. In seven villages there were found 
104 boys and only one girl. Eighty-six villages 
were “suspected.” In one place the Baboos 
had twenty boys, but “no girl had ever been 
married from among them.” Ina group ot 
ten villages there was not one girl, and in ten 
others “the marriage of a girl is an unknown 
ceremony.” Most of the families of the Ba- 
boos and Koours practice female infanticide. 
A pundit, who had lived in one village nearly 
eight years, had never seen a marriage in it. 
1n the Agra district in 1840 only three female 


infauts among the guilty clans survived, but 
in 1865 there were 438, a proof that the effurts 


made were not wholly lost. 





_ Grand triumph for the Hallet, Davis & Co. 
Piano, pronounced “ahead” of all others by 


the highest musical authority in the world, viz: 
F. Liszt, the first pianist in the world; Prof. 
E. Fr. Richter, Conservatory of Music, Leip- 
sic; Prof. E. F. Wenzel, Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Leipsic; Prot. Ferdinand David, Conser- 
vatory of Music, Leipsic; Prof.. Dr. Theod. 
Kullak, Director Academy of Music, Berlin, 


of the recitatives, they are yet sold for the low price 
of ONE DOLLAR EACH, and will be sent toany ad- 
dress, post free, for the above price. Finely bound in 
Boards for $2.00 each. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee, 17. BOSTON. ly 


THE INVINCIBLENESS | 


— OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


Gaavukt 


MaARK. 





ef 

a ry 

For Compactness,; Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms t¢ 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
a... 


DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton casane, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cish or $1.25 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa: 
Scale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
ness one quality of tone surpassing sny Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

lso, Agents for nod Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of , got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere, 

Palace of Music Grand Square Piare Co, 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidsat. 


~ A.M.McPHAIL & GO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| cael oe Wo “ix @ Re) 
New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
38385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


1871. 


NEW FALL CARPETS. 





















We are now prepared to show the finest stock of 


English and American 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 


Ever opened in this city, which we shall sell at asmall 
advance on cost of production, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


and Court Pianist; Prof. Jos. Joachim, Direc | G'O14D' TEL WAIT, 


tor Royal Academy of Music, Berlin; Joseph 
Gungl, Director of Music to King of Prussia, 
Berlin; Gust. Reichart, Chief Director of Mu- 
sic to King of Prussia, Berlin; Franz Bendel, 
pupil of Liszt, Berlin; Et Soubre, Director 
Conservatory of Music at Liege, Belgium; 
Anton Urspruch, Frankfort-on-the-Main; J. 
Neilissav, Court Pianist, St. Petersburg; and‘ Oct. 7. 


SNOW & 


KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, 
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